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OHAPTER I. 

THE NEW COMERS. 

" Well jumped, Walter," cried Oharlie Knapp, 
a lad of thirteen, as he and his companions stood 
watching a leaping match, with which three of 
their older schoolfellows were whiling away a 
vacant half-hour. "I'll wager that's over four- 
teen feet. No one in the school can beat that.'' 

"Wait till jou have seen Brook," said Burke. 
" Summers told me that he cleared fourteen 
feet two inches, one day last week when they 
were practising; and that is within two or 
three inches of what Harry Mertoun is said to 
have leaped, when he was here six years ago. 
Mr. Powell used to say he was the best jumper 
he had ever seen at Charlton ; but he thought 
one or two of the fellows now in the first class 
would equal him, before they left.'' 

B 
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" Yea, I know," said Knapp. " Mr. Powell 
declared Harry Mertoun — ^that's "Walter's elder 
brother — could spring from the edge of the fives 
court to a little beyond the seat un4er Morley's 
elm. That is fourteen feet six inches exactly. 
I know it, because I have several times measured 
it mysel£ But then the seat has been mended 
since Harry Mertoun lefb, and it may have been 
altered." 

" I don't think either Mertoun or Brook can 
beat John Hampton," observed Hughes. " I know 
they could do so last autumn, but Hampton is 
wonderfully improved since then. I heard the 
gymnastic master say he never knew anyone 
improve so fSeist." 

" He can do anything well that he tries to do," 
said Burke. " There's cricket. He can beat any 
fellow in the school at that — ^hollow." 

" Well, not hollow," said Knapp. " I know he 
did beat Mertoun at single wicket two games out of 
three, but Walter was unlucky that day. Every 
one thought so." 

"Not every one," retorted Burke. " I thought 
the luck was rather the other way. Hampton 
doesn't often hit a catch as he did in his second 
iniiings. Then look at football and hockey. No 
one can touch Hampton at either." 
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'^Well, if you come to that^" said Knapp, 
^* Mertoun is as much better at archery and 
fives, as Hampton is at football and hockey." 

<^ I daresay/' returned Burke ; *^ but archery and 
fives are quite new to Hampton, whereas Walter 
Mertoun has been practising them for years. But 
even at archery Hampton improved wonderfully 
this summer. I know Mertoun thought he would 
run him hard next year, if he went on as he had 
begun. 

" You are all for Hampton/' said Knapp, ** but 
I'm for old friends. Mertoun and Hawkins have 
been at Charlton as long as I can remember, and for 
two or three years before I came, into the bargain, 
and they've always been liked in the school by 
€very one. I think it hard that a new comer like 
Hampton, who hasn't been here much more than 
a year, should come and cut him out of favour in 
this way." 

^^ I don't see that he cuts any one out of favour," 
said Hughes; 'Hhere's no jealousy between him 
and Brook, or between him and Mertoun either. 
They're very good Mends. Walter likes Hampton 
particularly, and seems to like him better every 
day, I think." 

"That's true," said Burke. "Mertoun used 
not to like him, though. It is only since that 
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affair at Lockeridge that he has taken to Hampton. 
Up to that time neither he nor Hawkins were 
ever seen in his company; and even now Hampton 
and Hawkins do not at all hit it off." 

^^What happened at Lockeridge 1" asked 
another boy. " I was away at the time and 
never heard." 

"Oh! there was a row with some rougha 
Walter and a lot of little fellows — Davies and 
Hound, and one or two others — went nutting in 
Lockeridge "Wood; and two big fellows, about 
sixteen or seventeen I should think, fell in with 
them in one of the by-paths. They made the 
juniors give up their money, and took Hound's 
silver watch, and Davies's pencil case. Walter re- 
sisted, but both the roughs set on him together and 
hurt him a good deal They say he might have 
been half killed, if Hampton and Dixon hadn't hap- 
pened to come by. Dixon ran off to get help ' " 

" Just like him," said Elnapp, with a laugh. 

^'But Hampton came up, and gave the biggest 
of the louts such a cut on the head, that he left 
Walter at once and turned on him. He was 
three or four inches taller than Hampton, they said, 
and very strong ; but Hampton stood up to him, 
while Mertoun kept the other off as well as he 
could. At last Dick Waters and some of the 
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men from Lockeridge Farm ran up, and the two 
fellows cut for it. The men saw them as they 
made off, and said it was wonderful how Hampton 
and Mertoun could have resisted so long. Since 
that time Walter has always been good friends 
with Hampton. I know Philip Hawkins doesn't 
like Hampton ** 

" Who cares what he likes or dislikes 1" asked 
Hughes. 

'^ I do/' said Knapp. '' Hawkins has been very 
ki;id to me, and to others too, and was generally 
liked in the school before Hampton came." 

" Well, he is not much liked now, any way," 
said Hughes ; '< and he is not likely to be, as long 
88 he sets himself against Hampton. Just think 
what Hampton has done for the school since he has 
been here ! There's the tent, which is pitched in 
the mead whenever there is a match at cricket or 
archery. Why the boys would never have been 
able to get up a subscription to buy that, — ^no, not 
in ten years ! And as soon as he found out how 
much a marquee was wanted, he made us a present 
of one." 

'* That is, his father did," observed Knapp. 

" Well, it's all the same," pursued Hughes ; " it 
was Hampton's doing. When would Hawkins's 
father have given us a marquee, I wonder, or 
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Hawkins either) Then there is the Castle thi.» 
year, which we are going to attack as soon as- 
Mr. White comes out — ^what a capital job that is ! 
As superior to any Castle we have ever had 
before, as it's possible to fancy anything. And 
tiben do you remember his birthday party, Burke I 
Why, nothing has ever been seen like it in 
Charlton." 

" Do I remember it 1 I should think I did ! " 
answered Burke. "No one, who was there, is likely 
to forget it. I am of Paddy O'More's opinion 
on that point. He said it was a pity Hampton 
didn't keep his birthday every half-year, and I 
think we were all of the same mind." 

"It wag a very good feast, no doubt," said 
Xnapp, "but Hampton isn't the only one who. 
has done his best to entertain his friends ; and I^ 
for one, don't care so much for the eatables, as for 
the welcome given one. Mertoun and Hawkins 
both gave us the best they had to give, and no^ 
one can give better than that." 

" You are right there, Knapp," said Tremlett, 
'^ and Evans will do the same to-day, no doubt. 
I hear his is to be the best treat this year, except 
Hampton's, of course." 

"Well, I have no objection, I'm sure," said 
Hughes. "Nevertheless, I'd lay anything yoa 
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like, that it will be no more fit to compare witk 
Hampton's than, than " 

" Than Mr. White is with Mr. PoweU," sug- 
gested Burke. ''Only, I suppose, Knapp won't 
agree to that either. At least, I know Hawkins 
doesn't." 

^' Well, I don't wish to deny that I agree with 
Hawkins in that too, said Knapp. ''I used to 
like Mr. Powell very much, and was as sorry as 
anyone when he went away ; but for all that ^" 

<' But for all that, I wish Mr. White and Hbe 
Doctor, and Evans too, would come out and let us 
begin the assault," broke in Hughes. '* It is quite 
time; and if we wait much longer, either the 
assault itself or the birthday feast after it, wiU 
have to be cut short." 

<^ We shan't have to wait much longer xiowy" 
said Tremlett^ ''for here is Mr. White coming; 
and I have no doubt the Doctor and £vanB are 
following." 

As he spoke a gentlemaD, apparently about 
thirty years of age, or perhaps a year or two 
younger, very neatly dressed, and rather stem o£ 
aspect, made his appearance in the meadow, and 
was about to address some words to a group of 
older boys, who had be^n engaged in conversation 
at a short dsaiance, when loa attention was attracted 
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by a moBsenger who had followed him up from the 
house, with a letter in his hand. 

"What is this, Waters?" he said. "Is this 
letter for me 1 When did it come 1 " 

" A gentleman brought it a minute or two after 
you had left the house/* was the answer. " Dr. 
Young thought it had better be brought out to 
you immediately. He has written a few words on 
the envelope, I think." 

The usher^s face expressed some curiosity as he 
took the letter ; which was exchanged for a look of 
surprise, mingled with anxiety, as he read the 
words on the envelope, and noted the handwriting 
of the direction, and the postmark. The appearance 
of the letter, which seemed to be written on 
foreign letter-paper and to bear a foreign stamp, 
attracted the attention of some of the bystanders 
also. 

" If you have no use for the stamp, sir, would 
you mind giving it to me for my collection 1 " said 
Dixon, one of the first-class boys, picking up, as 
he spoke, the envelope, which Mr. White had 
dropped as he glanced hastily through the contents 
of his letter. The latter scarcely seemed to hear 
him. He stood for a moment with his eyes fixed on 
the concluding words of the letter : then, turning 
abruptly away, he walked straight to the house. 
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He had not gone many yards, however, when he 
suddenly stopped, and again facing round, called 
to Mertoun and Hampton, the two seniors of the 
school. 

" Oh, Mertoun, Hampton," he said, " I forgot to 
tell you. The Doctor won't be able to come out 
this afternoon. A gentleman has called, to whom he 
must attend. He wants to see me also. I must 
go to him, and I can't say when I shall be hack." 

^May we go on with the assault, sir," said 
Mertoun, ''as soon as Evans comes outi We must 
begin soon, if we are to have it at all. There's to 
be a birthday-feast afterwards, you know." 

"Evans, a birthday-feast 1" repeated Mr. White. 
« I hadn't heard." 

" No, sir," said Mertoun ; ** Evans has gone to 
ask Dr. Young's leave to have it in the Hermitage 
parlour. But leave is never refused." 

"No, no, — I daresay not,'* said Mr. White, 
again glancing at the letter, which he still held in 
his hand. 

"And we may begin the assault, may we, sir 1" 
inquired Brook, observing that the usher was again 
on the point of hurrying off to the house. " You 
may rely upon it, nothing will be done, which the 
Doctor or yourself would object to." 

" Oh, yes ; you may if you like, and have the 
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birthday-feast too/' said Mr. Wliite, abstractedly; 
*' but I most be gone. I have stayed here too long 
already." 

He walked away rapidly as he spoke^ leaving 
the boys a good deal surprised. 

" A queer business this," said Dixon, who was 
engaged in the examination of the stamp, which he 
still held ; " wherever does this letter come 
from] M.XJ.KC.H.E.N. Munchen," he spelt out. 
" Where is that, I wonder ? " 

^'Munching? That must be where the rats 
live," said Thomas, the wag of the school ; " or,, 
perhaps, the native town of Baron Munchausen. 
Let us see what the Baron's handwriting is like," 
he added, taking the envelope from Smith. 

" MUnchen," repeated Mertoun, " I know 
where that is. It's what*s called Munich in our 
geography-books. My father was staying there 
two summers ago, and I had to write to him 
there." 

" Munich," repeated Dixon; "why, that's where 
Squire Ellison is living. Archie Douglas, the 
gardener, you know, at Charlton House, told me 
so. He has been living there ever since he left 
England, three or four years ago. I wonder 
whether this letter can be from him. Yes, look 
here ; here are the initials C. E., Charles Ellison, 
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in the comer. I wonder what Squire Ellison can 
have to write to Mr. White about" 

" Most likely he knew Mr. White in Munich," 
said Mertoun. *^ I am pretty sure Mr. Wliite has 
been there. I know my father met him some- 
where on the continent ; for when I said he had 
come in Mr. Powell's place, he told me he had made 
his acquaintance abroad, and knew all about him." 

''Yes; he gives one the idea of having lived 
amoDg foreigners," said Hampton, ''and doesn't 
understand how to deal with Englishmen at all. 
He is very different from Mr. Powell ; I would 
have done anything for him." 

"So he is, no doubt," said Philip Hawkins; 
" and no one liked Mr. Powell better than I did. 
But I think you are rather hard on Mr. White. 
He hasn't been so long at Charlton, and therefore 
doesn't understand the boys so well ; but I don't 
think he means to be unkind." 

'* Well, then, I don't agree with you," retorted 
Hampton ; " thaf s all. I think he is always inter- 
fering in an ill-natured way with the boys' amuse- 
ments." 

'' So he is," said Dixon. 

" As when? " asked Hawkins. 

" Well, as at Lockeridge, last August^" returned 
Hampton, ** just at the beginning of tliis half." 
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** What, you mean when he wouldn't let the fel- 
lows go and bathe at the Monk's Pool, I suppose," 
miA. ffawkins. 

** Ytuk. * lie was told that the boys had always 
b«en allowed to bathe there, whenever they went 
to I/>ck6ridge/' 

** YtMf and that was true," said Smith 3 " and so 
Mertoun and Edward Thomas, and you too, Philip, 
niUNt know quite well. We have always been over 
there every August since we have been at Charlton, 
and that's seven years at least. I never knew leave 
to fcathe in the Monk's Pool refused before." 

"Well, I don't know why you should set it 
down to Mr. White," said Hawkins. " Unless I 
mistake, some one went and asked the Doctor, 
who was up at the Vicarage at the time, thinking 
Mr. White had misunderstood his orders ; and the 
Doctor said he was quite right. You went up, 
did you not, Mertoun f 

"Yes, I did," returned Walter; "and the 
Doctor answered as you say. But you forget that 
Mr. White had gone up to the Vicarage, and 
spoken to Dr. Young privately, before I got there. 
The D^|M^0uldn't go directly in the teeth of 
whiiir^^Hfe had ordered." 

low what Mr. White's reason 
twkins. 
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'^ WeUy I sappose tliere can be no doobt whut 
it was," said Mertoun. ** He thought it was an 
unsafe place ; indeed, he said something about its 
not being safe." 

'< Yeiy likely he did,'' said Brook; <<batitwas 
great nonsense to think so^ nererthelesB. I nerer 
saw a safer bathing place than the Monkfs PooL 
It slopes easily down to a depth of about five feet^ 
and there are no weeds at alL For twenty or 
thirty yards it is not out of any of the boys* depth ; 
and though further out it does get deeper, there's 
a willow at that point, which the boys were never 
allowed to go beyond. Mr. Powell always went 
down to take care of the juniors. Mr. White 
might have gone down there to do the same, if he 
had liked it" 

" No doubt^" said Mertoun ; ** I agree with you 
about that. I don't think as Hampton does, I 
confess, that he wants to spoil our fun out of ill- 
nature. But he interferes more than there is any 
need for, in a way which neither the Doctor nor 
Mr. Powell would have done — that I do think I 
must say. But if we are going to make our assault 
on the Castle, we must do so at once, or there 
won't be time for that, and Evans's birthday party 
after it." 

" Well, but Evans is Front de Bceuf," observed 
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Thomas; "and it -won't do to attack Front de 
BoBTifs Castle, unless he is there to defend it. 
That would be something like the tragedy of 
Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet omitted, 
wouldn't it ? " 

"I don't see that," said Hampton. Here is 
Walter, who is the Templar ; and Hawkins, who 
is De Bracy ; and Everett, who is one of the 
squires. We have only myself, and Brook, Dixon, 
Smith, and Thomas on our side. Why can't 
Everett put on Front de Boeuf's armour, and take 
his place 1 " 

"We should be only three to five," suggested 
Everett. 

" Yery likely," said Hampton ; " but one man 
behind stone walls, or wooden ones either, is as 
good as two outside them." 

** As good as two at least," said Dixon. 

" That's true," said Mertoun ; " and I wouldn't 
mind beginning at once, if I thought it was quite 
fair to Evans. But we ought to remember that 
he is away on our service. I suppose he couldn't 
find Dr. Young in ; but he must be back very soon 
now. I think we may wait a few minutes more, 
at all events. We can put on our armour mean« 
while, and get the flags out." 

The scene of the above conversation was a 
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meadow adjoining Charlton School, and the speakers 
were Dr. Young's pupils. The readers of " The 
Cherrystones " and of " The First of June " would 
have had some difficulty in recognizing any of their 
old acquaintances. More than six years have elapsed 
since the memorable cricket match with Dr. 
Duncan's pupils. Some two or three only who 
can recollect the occurrence are left in the school : 
and they, as old friends, shall have the first men 
tion. Philip Hawkins, Arthur Smith, and Edward 
Thomas, are all of them now in the first class—* 
Philip Hawkins, a sober and steady, though some- 
what dull lad; Smith, possessed of more ability, 
but discontented and apt to be quarrelsome; Edward 
Thomas, both clever and good-tempered, but full 
of mischief, and seldom serious. Walter Mertoun, 
who ought perhaps to have been mentioned first, is 
in many things very like, though in some very 
unlike, what his brother Harry was at the same 
age. He has the latter^s warm heart and generous 
temper, without the thirst for pre-eminence, and 
jealousy of his rivals in the race of honour, which 
were Harry's great failings. He can bear patiently 
to be second, and do full justice to the merits of a 
more successful competitor. But he haa his faults, 
nevertheless. Any brilliant qualities in his school- 
fellows, especially such as are of a bold and darins^ 
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character, have a dangerous attraction for him; 
while on the other hand, in the instance of weakly 
boys, he altogether wants the toleration and ten- 
derness, which were some of his brother's best 
characteristics. He is, nevertheless, both admired 
and loved by his companions; and would have been 
the undisputed leader of the school, if it had not 
happened that about a year and a half before the 
commencement of this story, a pupil, before spoken 
of, named Hampton, had appeared to carry off 
the palm from him. This boy had come from a 
large school in the neighbourhood of London, 
which had been suddenly broken up by the death 
of the master : and as there was no one to carry on 
the business, the pupils were necessarily sent to 
complete their education elsewhere. Under these 
cii'cumstances, and at *the request of an intimate 
friend. Dr. Young was induced to break through 
his usual rule, and admit a new boy, who was 
upwards of twelve years of age. 

For a long time he saw no reason to regret 
having done so. John Hampton was clever, and 
when he chose to work, fully the equal of any boy 
in the first class. He was also in general well 
behaved, and gentlemanly in his manners; and it 
was naturally some time before he acquired suffi- 
cient influence among his school-fellows to attract 
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mncli attentioiL Besides this, he had conceived a 
great liking for Mr. Powell, who had been for 
many years Br. Young's usher ; and the influence 
so acquired had for some time prevented the un- 
favourable features of his character firom exhibiting 
themselves. But at the beginning of Hampton's 
third half-year, Mr. Powell had left Charlton ; and 
a new usher, who was in most respects a curious 
contrast to him, came in his place. Hampton in- 
stantly took a dislike to Mr. White — partly because 
his mode of dealing with the boys was different 
from that of his predecessor, and partly because his 
presence continually reminded him of his favourite 
master's departure. 

Hampton was, as has been said, clever and well- 
mannered. He was also a great proficient at 
school games. He had beaten Walter Mertoun at 
a single wicket match at cricket. He could 
throw Evans at wrestling ; though both these boys 
had hitherto been considered the champions of the 
•school in their respective departments. At archery, 
which had been introduced into the school by 
Mertoun two years previously, he was already very 
nearly Walter^s equal, though the sport was com- 
paratively new to him. He was also liberal and 
generous with his money, with which he was un- 
-usually well supplied. The boys benefited in con- 

c 
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sequence by the length of his purse to a very con- 
siderable extent. All this naturally made him 
popular with his schoolfellows ; and there were 
several even among the first class, to whom his 
opinion was Gospel, and his will law. Chief 
among these were Smith and Dixon--^the latter a 
sly, plausible boy, who had always a keen eye to 
his own interests, and though no favourite with the 
masters, was never detected in any serious offence. 
The remaining two of the nine first-class boys^ 
Everett and Evans, were ordinary lads enough, 
requiring no special mention ; following Hampton's 
lead indeed, but mainly because he saved them 
from, what is to boys of their description, the 
heaviest of all burdens — ^the necessity, namely, of 
thinking for themselves. 

But it was in the instance of Walter Mertoun 
that Hampton's ascendency was likely to be most 
injurious. There was a good deal in the latter'^ 
character, which Walter^s sober judgment could not 
approve. But Hampton's daring contempt of rules^ 
unless they chanced to approve themselves to his 
fancy, his contempt of danger, and recklessness of 
consequences had, nevertheless, a fascination for 
his schoolfellow, of which the latter was only half- 
sensible. As the half-year went on, he b^an to 
&11 in more and more with the new comer's views 
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on all subjectB, but especially in the instance of 
Mr. White; who through Hampton's influence was 
fast becoming an object of general dislike. 

But there are other changes in Charlton School 
which require to be mentioned, and must be 
deferred to another chapter. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

TORQUILSTONE CASTLE. 

The attentive reader of the tales of Charlton 
School -will have noticed that neither the game, 
in which Dr. Young's pupils were about to take 
part, nor the place in which it was to be carried 
on, are familiar to them. Both of these particulars 
require some special mention, as they are closely 
connected with the present story. For the last 
few years, the principal diversion of the boys 
during the autumn of the year, after cricket and 
archery had ceased, and before football had £iirly 
begun, was one which they called "the Siege.' 
A Castle was annually erected by them early in the 
month of October, which was assaulted by one 
party and defended by another on each successive 
Thursday throughout the month. The final attack 
always took place on the 31st, which was the 
Doctor's birthday, — not only Dr. Young and his 
nfiher, but Mrs. Young and the children, and some 
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of the fi-iends of the hojH, coming out to witness 
it. The Doctor's birthday, it should be mentioned, 
had always been celebrated from time immemorial 
by sports of one kind or another ; leaping matches 
dnd footraces having been usually the order of the 
day, until they were superseded in popular favour 
by the Siege operations. The latter amusement, 
according to school tradition, had originated with 
Seymour and Markland in the last half-year of 
their stay at Charlton. But for the first few years 
the works had been of a very humble description. 
Some strong posts were driven into the earth in a 
comer of the playground : a ditch was dug round 
them, and the mould, so removed, heaped up to 
form a rampart some four feet high, leaving only 
f)ne passage, which was presumed to represent a 
drawbridge. This fortress was speedily captured 
and destroyed; seldom resisting a second, and 
never a third, assault. But about two years after 
Seymour's departure an event had taken place 
which had made a very great difference to the 
boys, not only as regarded this particular amuse- 
ment, but all their school games. The reader will 
remember the Green on which Dr. Young's boys 
were in the habit of playing cricket on half- 
holidays in summer. There was a particular strip 
of turf immediately in front of the school, which 
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tliroiigh long prescnptive usage tlie boys had come 
to consider as their own ; and there were at that 
time hardly any persons resident in. Charlton who 
would be inclined to dispute it with them. But 
in the year aboTe mentioned it had been resolved 
to build a large middle-class school, for the benefit 
of the neighbourhood, and Charlton was selected as 
the most suitable site for it. Extensive buildings 
had been erected on the side of the Green, opposite 
to that' occupied by Dr. Young's establishment; 
and a large number of pupils soon assembled within 
ite walls, who were regarded with very aristocratic 
disdain by Dr. Young's boys. 

Whether some inkling of this had reached the ears 
of the " half-breeds," as they were contemptuously 
styled, or whether the piece of turf before referred 
to really was the only good one on the whole 
Green, I cannot undertake to determine. But the 
middle-class boys, in the second year after their 
settlement at Charlton, began to take possession of 
it when they found it unoccupied, and after a 
while, refuse to yield up possession, when called 
upon to do so. For a long time this gave our 
young friends but little trouble. The time at 
whidi they were allowed to go out> was fully half 
an hour earlier than that at which their opponents 
were released. They lived, also, a good deal 
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nearer to the disputed patch than their rivals. It 
was easy for them, therefore, to be first in the 
field; and daring the whole of the first summer 
they rarely fiEtiled to secure possession of it. But in 
the ensuing year the '^ half-breeds/' many of whom 
lived in the immediate neighbourhood, took to 
sending younger brothers and acquaintances, not 
belonging to the school, to occupy the disputed 
ground before Dr. Young's boys came out. The 
latter refused to recognize the right of these 
deputies to forestall the ground ; and angry threats 
were exchanged between the disputants. 

At last, one afternoon, the quarrel reached its 
height. Dr. Young's boys, on going out, found 
some half-dozen small boys on the ground, who 
had pitched the wickets of their friends, and were 
standing guard over them, though they themselves 
appeared to have no intention of playing. The 
new comers removed the stumps and pitched their 
own in place of them. But they had hardly begun 
their game, when the '^ half-breeds " arrived, and 
learned what had been doue. They immediately 
demanded the ground, as having been first engaged 
by them, and this being refused, an angry struggle 
ensued. But the middle-class boys had chosen an 
unfortunate day for their experiment. Harry 
Mertoun, who was on the point of leaving England 
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to take an appointment in China, had come down 
to Charlton to take leave of his brother Walter, 
and had brought one or two of his old school- 
fellows with him. The assailants, in consequence, 
found themselves more vigorously opposed than 
they had at all reci:oned on. Both parties were 
three times driven from the field ; and three times 
renewed the attack, reinforced in every instance by 
more of their schoolfellows. At last the riot rose 
to such a height, that the police were called in to 
separate the combatants. No serious damage, 
fortunately, had been sustained ; but it was found 
that neither party would yield up their claim to the 
bone of contention; and the matter had to be referred 
to Squire Ellison of Charlton House, the only resi- 
dent magistrate in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The latter, whom the reader will remember as 
the owner of the Cherry Orchard, which had been 
the scene of BEarry Mertoun^s adventure, was an 
old and attached Mend of Dr. Young. He had 
always taken an interest in the school, at which Ms 
own son had, some years before, been educated. 
He saw at once that the ground was the property 
of the parish, and could not be claimed exclusively 
by any one. But he was sorry to be obliged to 
give this decision ; as it was quite evident that 
Dr. Young's pupils, being the weaker party, would 
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eventually go to the wall ; and to deprive tbem of 
their only cricket-ground, would not only abridge 
the enjoyment of the boys, but seriously injure his 
friend's school. He was so much moved by these 
considerations, that he offered to allow the boys to 
play their games, at certain hours of the day, in 
one of his own fields, which usually went by the 
name of '^Lobb*s Mead/' It consisted of about 
two acres of level grass land. Two sides were 
skirted by a wood, intervening between it and the 
Squire's house; on the third, lay the celebrated 
Cherry Orchard, and on the fourth the play-ground 
wall of Dr. Young's school. Through the latter, 
a door might easily be made, the key of which 
might be deposited with Dr. Young, or his usher. 
It needs not to say that the offer was thankfully 
accepted by all parties concerned. The door was 
inserted ; a fSamous piece of turf laid down in the 
middle of the meadow ; and there, for the last two 
years, the boys had had their cricket and archery 
matches in summer, and their football matches in 
winter, and all other games wherein boys delight, 
to their own great contentment — exulting more 
disdainfully than ever over their middle-class 
rivals ; who, as they expressed it, with happy 
forgetfulness of the past, had no better place to 
play in than " a parish Green." 
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The field was so fax removed from Charlton 
House, and the wood between them was so thick, 
that the noise of the players was not likely to 
reach the Squire's ears. Nevertheless it may be 
doubted whether he would have made so liberal a 
proposal, had it not been that he was on the point 
of leaving England, and felt it to be more than 
doubtful whether he would ever return. He was 
an old man in broken health — ^greatly aggravated 
by the misconduct of his only child, who, as the 
reader has heard, was formerly under Dr. Young's 
charge. The young man had been cashiered some 
^ve or six years previously, for drunkenness and 
gaming. He had returned home, humbled and 
penitent, and lived for two or three years in 
seclusion at Charlton. The visits of his old master 
appeared to exercise a wholesome influence over 
him ; and he began to take some interest in country 
pursuits, improving and adding to the cottage, in 
which he was living. But one day he received a 
visit from a former companion, who persuaded him 
to go abroad with him on a foreign tour; and 
from that day he relapsed, more determinedly than 
before, into vicious courses. Nothing had been 
Iieard of him for a long time : but it was believed 
that he was residing in one of the large German 
towns, shattered alike in body and mind by dissi- 
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pation. The old man's great wish was to recover, 
and if possible to reclaim, his son. But even if he 
should succeed in this, he would have but little in- 
clination — so he told his old friend and neighbour 
— to return to England, and particularly to Charl- 
ton, where Charles's shame was too well known. 
*•*• The place has become painful to me,'* he said, 
'' and gets more painful every year. I can't bear the 
sight of the Hermitage and the half-finished stable, 
which he was 80 busy about, jmt before he went 
away. Even the mead, where he used to break in 
his horses, is a place I can never bring myself to 
enter. I am glad your boys should have the use 
of it, Young, and of the Hermitage grounds for 
their play. You will keep everything in good 
repair, I know, and I shall like to think that it 
isn't standing quite sad and solitary." 

Accordingly some few weeks after the encounter 
on the Green, Mr. Ellison left England for the 
continent) and had only been occasionally heard of 
since. Whether he had fallen in with his son or 
not was not known. The letters from Munich 
only intimated that his health was even more 
impaired, than when he quitted Charlton; and 
there was little chance that he would now ever re- 
visit his native country. 

This was a sad history; but Dr. Young's boys 
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-were but very imperfectly acquainted with it. 
Sooth to say, they regarded his absence from 
England in a very different light, illustrating the 
old adage that " it is an ill wind that blows no one 
any good." They thereby not only retained undis- 
puted possession of Lobb's Mead; but of the cottage 
which lay immediately beyond, with its outhouses 
and stable yard. This was situated on the edge of 
the wood before mentioned, surrounded by shrub- 
beries communicating with those of the great 
House, and went by the name of the Hermitage. 
It was said that Mr. Ellison himself had lived 
there, many years previously, while Charlton 
House was rebuilding. More lately it had been 
tenanted by his son Charles, during the period 
of his disgrace ; the privacy and quiet of the spot 
having at that time a great attraction for him. 
After his departure, the cottage had been dis- 
mantled, and the furniture removed to the great 
House. But the keys were left with Dr. Young; 
and in the parlour there remained some garden 
seats, and a large rustic table, sufficient for the 
accommodation of the boys, when they kept their 
birthday feasts there. 

If the new cricket ground was an improvement 
on the old one, the Hermitage yard was considered 
by the boys to be almost as great an acquisition ; 
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seeing that it afforded a capital arena for their 
favourite autumnal game of Castles, of which 
mention has already been made. The stable, which 
had been in course of erection when Charles 
Ellison left Charlton, had been built up within a 
few courses of the roo^ and the joists of the floor 
laid down; but the works had been stopped at 
that point, and never resumed. Adjoining this, at 
the distance of perhaps a couple of yards, stood a 
spacious manure pit^ the walls of which were about 
six feet high. It had occurred to some inventive 
genius, in the first autumn after their possession 
of the Hermitage premises, that a famous Castle 
might be constructed on these foundations. A 
strong gate was hung across the opening of the 
manure pit, which thus became the barbican, a 
moat being dug all round it and the stable, and 
the earth so thrown up forming an outer barricade 
to the whole. Across this ditch some rough boards 
were laid, between the manure pit and the stable 
door, representing the drawbridge. The roofless 
stable itself was converted into the keep. A 
flooring of rough planks was laid on the joists, and 
a staircase of earth and stones built up from the 
stable floor. The defenders hoisted their flag on a 
high pole, planted in the middle of the keep— the 
flagstaff representing the last point of defence, 
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when aJl the rest had been carried. For two years 
these Castles had been considered a marvellous 
triumph of art ; but they did not satisfy Hampton's 
critical taste, who at the end of his first half-year 
declared that they were capable of great improve- 
ment; and if he should be tmother autumn at 
Charlton, he would show them what a Gothic 
Castle should be like. Accordingly, during the 
summer holidays, he had employed himself in 
collecting stores of all kinds, and wheedling money 
out of his grandmother and axmts— ^almost enough 
to gratify even his inordinate fencies. Someone, not 
long before, had made a present of the Waverley 
Kovels to the school library : and the romance of 
" Ivanhoe," at once suggested the model on which 
the new structure was to be designed. The village 
carpenter was called in to carry out the plans 
drawn by Hampton. Battlements and turrets 
were added both to barbican and keep, constructed 
of plank, and painted stone colour ; the gate of the 
manure pit, and the door of the stable beyond the 
drawbridge, were fashioned in the likeness of 
Gothic arches. A tower was erected in the middle 
, of the keep, from the top of which the banner of 
the besieged was hoisted. The drawbridge was 
made to run up and down by pulleys secured to 
strong posts ; and even a portcullis had been ordered 
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of the village smith, wbich was to be hung over 
the inner gateway ; but this fact^ chancing to come 
to the Doctor's ears, it was peremptorily prohibited 
as dangerous. Dr. Toung, indeed, had had no idea 
of the amount of money which had been expended 
on the buildings ; which he declared he should not 
have allowed had he known it. But as the Castle 
was almost completed, before his attention was 
called to it^ he should not interfere with it for 
that year. 

Nor had less splendid preparations been made 
for the assault. Scaling ladders of the proper 
length, and a mantelet had been ordered of the 
carpenter-^a description of the last-named article 
having been copied from a book in the library. 
Trumpets and drums had been purchased, in a very 
undue proportion, it must be confessed, to the 
number of the combatants. As for the arms, 
offensive and defensive, Hampton had brought with 
him from home, several suits of theatrical armour, 
which he had bought at a shop in London, and the 
rest the boys had manufactured for themselves. 
The missiles consisted of dried peas, fives balls, and 
short wooden darts, with blunt ends and paper 
feathers. To these the besieged added baskets of 
fir-cones, and bags of sawdust The rank and file 
were in general armed alike, with swords made of 
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lath, and wooden or pasteboard shields ; but the 
leaders, who assembled in the Hermitage courts to 
await Evans's return, when their equipment was 
completed, require a more particular mention. 
Chief among the assailants was Hampton, who 
sustained the character of the Black Knight, 
wearing a suit of armour, in which it had really 
been acted at some minor theatre. Kear him was 
Brook, who was dressed as Locksley, in a jerkin of 
green cloth with a corslet over it, and a cap with a 
plume of green feathers. Dixon and Smith repre- 
sented Cedric and Gurth ; while Edward Thomas 
had taken upon himself the part of Wamba, to the 
great delight of his schoolfellows. The coxcomb and 
parti-coloured doublet had been skilfully imitated 
in calico by Sally Blagg, with whom Thomas was 
an established favourite. He moved hither and 
thither, sustaining his assumed character with great 
success. To be sure Wamba did not, according to 
the original story, take part in the assault ; but 
was safely ensconced within the walls of Torquil- 
stone during its continuance. But when reminded 
of this &ct by his companions, Thomas had replied 
that Wamba was present with the assailants, in 
spirit, if not in person ; and every one knew that 
was the more important of the two. 

The chiefe of the besiegoii party wete Mertoun, 
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Hawkins, Everett, and Evans. The first-named 
wore a suit of ring armour, which he had procured 
from a large storehouse of such articles, used in the 
previous winter for acting tableaux vivants at his 
father^s house. He was really a striking figure, 
with the Templar's red cross shield, his crimson 
surcoat and bright helmet. Hawkins, as De 
Bracy, wore a somewhat * similar suit^ also brought 
from Winterboume Park, as Mr. Mertoun's country 
house was called : his shield bearing a different 
device, and his surcoat blue instead of red The 
plate armour, in which Evans was to sustain the 
part of Reginald Front de B<bu^ was carried by 
his squire ; the bull's head upon the shield, being 
also exhibited on the banner which surmounted 
the central turret of the keep. Altogether the 
scene had a very pretty effect. The boys did not 
look quite at home in their costumes ; and some of 
the details were incongruous enough : but seen from 
a short distance, in the sunshine of a bright October 
afternoon, it must have been a very harsh critic 
indeed, whom it did not interest and please. The 
preparations had occupied ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour, and as there was still no appearance of 
Evans, it was again proposed that Everett should 
take his place for that day. Mertoun at last 
assented. Everett assumed Front de Boeof s corselet 
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and helmet, and the bugles were on the point of 
giving the signal of assault^ when a cry was raised, 
'^ Here is Evans at last," and the boy came running 
up, out of breath, and — as it was not difficult to 
perceive — out of temper also. 

''Hallo, Evans," exclaimed Hampton, impatiently; 
for he was almost as much annoyed at the second 
delay, caused by his schoolfellow's arrival, as he 
had been at that which his absence had occasioned. 
'' Hallo, Evans, what in the world has kept you all 
this time ? What have you been doing ? " 

"Waiting in Dr. Young's parlour, and very 
stupid work it has been," returned Evans. 

"Has the Doctor only just come inl" asked 
Mertoun. 

"He hasn't come in yet," answered Evans,, 
sulkily ; " and no one knows when he will come 
in. 

" Why, I saw him when I came out of the house, 
just before I met you coming in," said Mertoun. 

"Yes, I know," said Evans. "He was speaking to 
some gentleman when I came up— some one who had 
brought a letter froni London, I believe. He was so 
busy talking to him that I couldn't get in a word 
And he left the house with him a minute or two 
afterwards. Mrs. Young said she thought he would 
be back immediately, or I shouldn't have waited.'^ 
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^ Well, I Buppose you have got leave from Mr. 
White now at all events," said Brook. " On with 
your armour, man, there will be time for a good 
hour's £ghting still, and for the birthday party 
afterwards.'' 

" Ah, but I haven't got leave," said Evans, "that's 
just the worst of it. I waited, I told you, nearly 
half-an-hour, and then I heard Mr. White's voice 
in the hall. I ran out immediately to speak to 
him. But before I could get out, lie too had put 
on his hat and left the house. Waters, I believe, 
had given him some message from the Doctor." 

" It doesn't signify," said Hampton impatiently, 
" Leave to keep a birthday party in the Henidtage 
parlour is never refused, I believe, is it 1 " 

" Certainly it is always given," said Dixon. 

<' I have never known it refused," said Smith ; 
" but there is no saying what this new man, Mr. 
White, may do." 

" You are right," said Evans. " There is some- 
thing different this time, I think. I told Mrs. 
Young about it, and asked her to give leave. But 
she seemed vexed about something, and said she 
would rather wait till the Doctor or Mr. White 
came in. There's something brewing, depend 
upon it." 

"Well, if there is," rejoined Hampton, impa- 
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tiently, *' at all eventSy we needn't lose our whole 
afternoon's amusement. Nothing can be done now 
till one of the masters comes back. Let's have the 
assault at once, and we can talk about the birthday 
party by-and-by. Let us take our places at once 
and begin." 

He was obeyed with alacrity. The three knights, 
defenders, followed by their squires and men-at- 
arms, withdrew within the fortress, and closed the 
gate of the barbican. Hampton and Brook mus- 
tered, each his array of followers : the outlaws 
drew their swords, and with a prolonged flourish 
of trumpets, advanced to the attack. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ASSAULT. 

The signal for assault was answered by the 
trumpets from the battlements ; and the air was 
instantly filled with volleys of missiles, flying as 
thick as, though happily more harmlessly than, 
those employed in the real siege of Torquilstone. 
The war-cries were also raised, in shriller tones^ 
but doubtless as lustily as those of the genuine 
assailants and defenders. The first attack was, of 
course, on the outer barriers — the whole of the 
forces on either side taking part in it, with the 
exception of a small reserve, lefb to protect the 
barbican gate. The defence was vigorously main- 
tained for nearly a quarter of an hour, the besieged 
guarding every part of the barrier with long 
lances, which formed for some time an impassable 
chevavaode-friae ; and the assailants, as fast as 
they mounted to the summit of the rampart, were 
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thinist back again before they could obtain any 
footing on the top. At length, Hampton and 
Brook, attended by their squires, succeeded in 
making a breach in one comer of the rampart, and 
forced their way inside, followed by such numbers, 
that Mertoun perceived that further defence was 
hopeless. A retreat, therefore, was sounded. The 
defenders poured through the barbican gate, ex- 
cepting some few, who had been compelled to 
render themselves prisoners. The gate was closed 
and barricaded, and the assailants lefb in pos- 
session of the outposts. 

The assault on the Castle properly so called, was 
now to begin ; and Hampton disposed his troops 
with all the skill of an experienced captain. He 
directed Brook to attack the right side of the 
barbican, and Dixon and Smith the left : while 
Thomas remained in command of the reserve, 
with orders to take advantage of any success 
which their comrades might obtain. He him- 
self moved forward his soldiers, under the pro- 
tection of the mantelet, close under the gate of 
the barbican, which they attempted to force in 
with clubs and levers. Some endeavoured to climb 
to the rampart above, with the help of their 
companions' shoulders ; though these were thrown 
back again, the moment that their heads and 
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«hoiilders appeared above the walL Once the 
Black Knight did succeed in effecting a lodgment, 
and maintained a hand-to-hand combat with Front 
de Boeu£ But he was overpowered by numbers, 
driven step by step to the edge of the battlements, 
and at last hurled headlong into the ditch. 

On the lefby Dixon and Smith hail no better 
fiuccess. The scaling ladders were planted again 
and again ; but they were as often thrown down 
by the defenders, who continued to overwhelm 
their enemies with every kind of missile from 
above. At last a large sack, filled with sand, 
-descended full upon the head of the imfortunate 
Oedric as he was rallying his retainers, rolling 
him completely over, and rendering him for the 
time hora de combat, Gurth and his squires were 
obliged to convey their comrade from the scene of 
action. The fisdl of the leadei's caused the fight 
to slacken both here and in the centre ; and the 
attacking party withdrew to a distance, carrying 
on the war only by an exchange of darts. 

But the fight had raged more equally on the 
right. Brook was a more experienced captain^ 
and the strongest and nimblest of the assailants 
were numbered among his followers. Obeying his 
directions, they planted all their ladders at the 
£ame moment, while the rear ranks discharged 
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such volleys of weapons, as for the moment fairly 
blinded their opponents. Before they could re- 
cover themselves, Brook and his two squires had 
gained the battlements. His followers swarmed 
up after them, reinforced by Edward Thomas and 
the reserve. A desperate and protracted combat 
ensued. If the struggle had lain between Brook's 
party and that of Hawkins only, who defended 
the right of the Castle, it would probably have 
ended in its capture. But Front de Boeuf.and 
the Templar, who had succeeded by this time in 
repelling their antagonists, hurried up to their 
companion's support. Brook's followers were 
outnumbered and overpowered. Several were 
disarmed and lodged as prisoners in the keep. 
The rest had to beat a retreat, some leaping down 
from the ramparts, and hurrying with all speed 
out of the reach of the missiles ; others reaching 
the ground by the still more simple process of 
being pitched neck-and-heels by their adversaries 
into the moat beneath. The leaders of the assail- 
ing party, considerably chapfEdlen, met to hold a 
council of war in the small summer-house, which 
constituted, for the time, the general's tent. 

" "We got it that time," exclaimed Edward 
Thomas, whose coxcomb was disarranged, tmd 
whose parti-coloured jerkin was grievously soiled 
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and torn* ^' That header off the battlement will 
last me some time before I ask for another ; and 
I doubt whether the bold yeoman, Locksley, not- 
withstanding all his valour, came much better ofil" 

*^ I alighted on my legs/' said Brook, *' by good 
luck, or my case would have been worse than 
yours, Edward ; nevertheless, we nearly won the 
day. If they hadn't managed to bring up their 
whole force just when they did; or if Cedric and 
the Black Knight here could have backed us up, 
the Oastle woald have been ours by this time." 

*' I couldn't help you," said Hampton. " I had 
a pretty heavy tumble, myself only a few minutes 
before, and it was as much as I could do to make 
my escape from Mertoun and the others." 

'' And as for me," said Dixon, ''a great bag of 
ftawdust, or earth, or something, came plump on my 
head, and rolled me over like a ninepin. I couldn't 
move hand or foot for ten minutes, or so, and I 
have hardly got over it yet." 

'*No, my head spins round like a teetotum,'^ 
said Hampton. '^ But never mind that. There's 
plenty of time for another assault Never say die. 
Well capture the Castle this afternoon, yet" 

« WeU I don't know, John," said Smith. " I 
doubt our being able to do so as things now stand. 
They can throw their whole force upon any one 
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point at any moment they like ; whereas we must, 
of course, mount slowly, and only one or two at 
a time. I saw what took place, and don't agree 
with C^rge, that his attack would have been 
successful, if we had been able to back him up. I 
advise putting off another assault, until we have 
contrived some means of taking the barbican gate. 
That is the easiest point of attack, and moreover, 
if we cany that, the barbican, and probably the 
rest of the Castle, will falL" 

" I agree with you there," said Hampton. " But 
what do you propose to do, in order to get possession 
of it?" 

<< We might get a high box, or a rough table^" 
said Smith, '^ which we might carry up under cover 
of the mantelet, and then from the top of that, we 
could, without much difficulty, cHmb on to the top 
of the gate." 

" Like the wooden towers, with which the an- 
cients used to besiege cities, hey?*' said Hampton. 
"Well that's a good idea, anyhow. We could 
make such a thing, I daresay, and it would be a 
great help in capturing the gate. But it would 
take a long time in making. It would not be 
possible for us to get it ready to-day." 

" I don't know that it would," said Smith. " But 
is there any need to attack again to-day ) " 
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" We should look rather small if we didn't," 
«aid Hampton. " I must say I shouldn't like to 
let them have it all their own way so completely 
■as that would come to. No, I think we might con- 
trive some means of driving them from the battle- 
ments, while the ladders are being planted." 

<' Fetch up Mr. Ellison's garden engine," suggested 
Thomas. ** That throws water like a fire engine, 
and will dear the battlements pretty fast, I 
expect." 

There was a general laugh. ** That isn't a bad 
idea," said Brook. " But I don't think the other 
side would allow it. At all events they would 
have to be asked about it first." 

*^ And besides that, the garden engine is locked 
tip in Mr. Ellison's greenhouse, and old Archie 
wouldn't let us have it for love or money," said 
Dixon. 

''I am not so sure of that last," said Thomas. ''But 
we have no money, I suppose, to give him ; so that 
comes to much the same thing. But I'll tell your 
what we can do. Just on the other side of the 
fence, there lies the bole of a pretty large fir, 
which was cut down last winter, and which has 
never been moved. It is not so large but what a 
•dozen of us could carry it, if we slung it with ropes. 
"That will be perfectly fair — just as the table would 
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have been — ^because both towers and battering- 
rams were constantly used in sieges^ If the fir is 
run full tilt against the barbican gate, it will force 
it in, I'll be bound ; and would do so, if it were 
twice as strong as it is." 

'< Capital, Edward," exclaimed Hampton. ''That 
will be sure to succeed, and I don't think any of 
the fellows know of the tree, excepting yourselt 
We can bring it down under the cover of the 
shrubbery, behind the door there, until it is within 
twenty feet or so of the Castle. Then we will renew 
the assault; and just when the fight is afc the 
thickest, the door is thrown open, and the ram is 
run full tilt against the gate. That will be the 
right way of doing it. Just step into the shrub- 
bery, Edward, and see if the trunk is still there, 
and how many fellows it will require to carry it." 

Thomas complied, and during his absence 
Hampton again arranged the plan of attack. He 
desired Dixon and Smith to assault the ramparts 
to the right and left in the same manner as before ; 
but placed a few only of the youngest and weakest 
of the boys under their command. The rest he 
divided into two corps— one of which was to sup- 
port him and Brook in their attack on the barbican 
gate, and the other to help Thomas in bringing up 
the tree. All tliree points were to be attacked 
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simnltaneonsly as before ; but the moment that the 
gate had been forced in by the ram, Dixon and 
Smith were to leave their stations and hony np to 
Hampton's support. 

These arrangements had hardly been completed, 
when Thomas returned, reporting that the tree was 
still there, and that he and seven others would 
be quite enough to carry it^ if they could get a 
sufficient quantity of rope to make slings. 

" All right^'* said Hampton. " There's the rope 
that was used for French and English last spring. 
It is in one of the boxes in the marching room. 
That will make four good slings. Run and fetch 
it, Burke, or some one. 

" ni go for it myself," said Thomas. " It won't 
take five minutes to tie on the slings and bring it 
up, when we have once got the rope^ so you can 
begin the assault at once. Only I haven't got a 
knife to cut it into lengths. Will any one lend mo 
onel" 

"I will," said Brook, "Here's my universal 
knife, which my old aunt gave me. She bought it, 
I believe, of a Jew in London — three penknives, 
two hack blades, a saw, a bradawl, and a cork- 
screw. Take care of it Edward, or she'll never 
give me anything more." 

Thomas departed on his errand, and the combat 
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was commenced anew. The trumpets sounded on 
both sides ; the defenders manned the walls, and 
the assailants advanced with their scaling ladders 
as before. For about ten minutes the battle raged 
without any advantage to the besiegers; when 
suddenly there came the blast of a horn from the 
shrubbery; the door. leading into the court was 
thrown open ; and the £ur-tree was hurried along at 
a sharp run, by its bearers — ^the heavy end striking 
against the barbican gate with a force which com- 
pletely drove it from its hinges. Dropping the 
ram in the gateway, so as to prevent the possibility 
of the door being closed again, the boys drew their 
swords, and followed their leaders into the barbican; 
which they captured in a moment — ike defenders 
being overpowered by numbers, and completely 
taken by surprise. Hampton and Brook pressed 
forward, hoping to make their way along the draw- 
bridge into the keep. But they were prevented by 
Mertoun and Evans, the former of whom leaped 
down from the ramparts the moment the gate was 
forced in. Aided by some few of their followers, 
these two succeeded in stopping the rush of their 
enemies ; while Hawkios rallied the remainder of 
his side, springing down, as Mertoun had done, 
upon the drawbridge. Then the two leaders 
slowly retreated into the keep. The postern gate 
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iras dosed ; and the assailants were attacked with 
sach a volley of missiles from the battlements of 
the keep, as for the moment fairly cleared the 
drawbridge. An attempt was made by the garrison 
to draw this up, in which case they would have 
been secure from assault But the ropes had been 
broken in the struggle. 

<' So &r, so goody" said Hampton, as he and the- 
other leaders sheltered themselves, as well as they 
were able, from the storm of weapons, which con-^ 
tinned to pour from above. '^The barbican is 
ours; but I don't like leaving off until we have 
captured the keep, too. Hadn't we better attack 
them again 1 " 

<' Well, I think we had better put it off till next 
Thursday," said Dixon. " The rule, you know, is 
that every fr^sh assault is started exactly at the 
same point where the last one ceased ; so that the 
barbican will be in our hands, when the fight 
begins again." 

^* Yes," said Brook, ** but each party is always 
allowed to repair damages in the interval ; so that 
they will be able to renew the ropes of the draw- 
bridge, and haul it up again, in which case we shall 
lose our principal advantage. In fisLct, if the draw- 
bridge was up, we should have no way of attack- 
ingthe keep, except by the scaling ladders, and the^ 
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walls are so high, that that would be very difficult. 
The best thing would be to heave up the ram 
again, and run it against the postern door. It 
will break that in, just as easily as it did the 
other." 

«AU right," said Hampton. «If the eight 
biggest of us lift it, we shall soon accomplish this 
business. Brook, you and I can take the heavy 
end, and Dixon and Smith the next place. By 
the way, I wonder what they can be about there 
inside. They have all lefb the battlements except 
one or two of the smallest, and I hear a noise, 
as if they were throwing something against the 
door." 

" They are heaping up earth against it to pre- 
vent our driving it in," said Brook. "I'll be 
bound that's it. I know they have one or two 
spades in there. We had better not lose a 
moment," 

The order was instantly given. The tree was 
again lifted and swung by the sturdy arms of the 
Black Knight and his allies. The first blow, as 
in the former instance, burst the door from its 
fastenin;;^s. But it did not fall to the ground, as 
they had expected. It only bent inwards about a 
foot or two, and the moment the ram was with- 
drawn, it was thrust back into its former position. 
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The ram was swung again and again, but with the 
same result as before. It was plain that there was 
some obstacle inside, which could not be beaten 
down. And now the battlements of the keep once 
more swarmed with the defenders, who poured 
down darts, and fir-cones, and sacks filled with sand 
in such quantities, that the soldiers who were 
working the ram below were unable to maintain 
their position. One by one they were driven to 
take shelter from the pitiless storm, which con- 
tinued to overwhelm them from above. The ram 
was dropped, the signal of retreat sounded; and 
the garrison were on the point of raising a trium- 
phant shout, when there came a cry for help from 
the opposite side of the keep, and the assailant? 
were seen climbing over the battlements. Hamp- 
ton and Brook had taken advantage of the absence 
of the defenders from every part of the Castle, 
except timt immediately threatened, to make an 
unexpected attack in the rear. Creeping round 
under cover of the adjoining bam, they planted 
their ladders all at the same moment ; and before 
their antagonists were aware of their vicinity, half- 
a-dozen had gained the top. But the garrison 
rallied in a moment. Evans and Everett were 
soon engaged hand-to-hand with Hampton and 
Brook, while Mertoun and Hawkins, who were 

E 
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down below, still engaged in securing the po3tem 
door against the strokes of the ram, hurried up to 
take their part in the combat. A considerable 
number of the besiegers had now made good their 
footing ; and more poured up the ladders to their 
support A desperate struggle ensued. The keep 
was completely crowded with the combatants, who 
.were nearly equally matched in numbers and 
strength. The issue was still doubtful, and the 
uproar at its highest — when suddenly a loud voice 
was heard from below, which every one recognized 
as that of Mr. White, commanding them to desist. 
The boys obeyed in perplexity and surprise. Such 
of them as had been struck down rose to their feet 
again. The others dropped their uplifted weapons, 
and a dead silence ensued. 

" What is the meaning of this ? " exclaimed the 
usher, angrily. " Why have not my orders been 
obeyed) Where is Evans? He is the person 
most to blame for this."' 

" I am here, sir," said Evans, advancing to the 
edge of the parapet, and lifting Front de Boeuf 's 
casque from his forehead, as he spoke. 

" Oh, yes, I see you isu^e there," said Mr. White. 
'' It was difficult for me to recognize you in that 
mummery. Did you give your schoolfellows my 
message)" 
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^'I never receiYed any message/' answered 
Evans. 

** Did not Waters speak to yon, before you re- 
turned to the playground 1 " 

" No, sir," returned the boy. " I ran out to join 
the others, as soon as I found that you had left the 
house." 

*^ Ha i is that so ? Then Waters is the person 
to blame ; and I shall take care he hears of it I 
sent to desire that you would not play this game of 
yours. I doubted very much whether it ought to 
be permitted, even if one of the masters were pre- 
sent What I have now to say is that it cannot 
henceforth be permitted at all — ^not till further 
notice at all events." 

'' We are too feu* from the house, sir, to disturb 
any one," urged Hawkins, respectfully, '' and no 
one has ever been seriously hurt at it" 

** I don't know about that," said Mr. White. 
'' As for the noise, I could hear it as I entered the 
playground from the marching room. I cannot 
believe that Dr. Young would permit it" 

" He has always done so, sir, I assure you," said 
Mertoun. " I am sure he would not have objected 
to anything that has been done this afternoon, if 
he had been out here." 

" At all events, I object^" said Mr. White, " and 

E 2 
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I must have a promise from you boys that you 
will not — ^will not — attempt this game again, 
unless special leave for it should be given. Do 
you promise me this ? *' 

He was answered only by a general murmur of 
discontent. " No harm was being done." " No 
body had ever objected before." " Their amuse- 
ments were always being interfered with." "It 
was for Dr. Young to settle these things, and no 
one else." " They didn't see what right he had to 
make them promise anything of the kind." 

Mr. * White could not catch the exact words 
spoken ; but the general tenour of their replies 
was intelligible enough, and he spoke in a harsher 
tone than before. "Who is the head boy this 
^veek ? " 

" I am, sir," said Hampton, standing forward. 

"Do you and your schoolfellows promise me 
to abstain from this particular amusement, unless' 
fresh leave is given you by Dr. Young or myself?" 

"We had rather not give any such promise, 
sir," said Hampton. " Leave was given us by the 
Doctor to put up the Castle ; and by yourself to 
attack it this afternoon. We don't see that we 
have done anything wrong." 

" At all events, you are doing something wrong 
now," retorted the usher. "Very welL Since 
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you won't promise, I now positively forbid you to 
come near this Castle — to enter the Hermitage 
yard at all, in fact, until further orders. And if you 
don't give the promise before to-morrow, I shall 
take the necessary steps to enforce obedience. You 
had better change your dresses now, and go back 
into the playground. Well, Evans, what is it you 
want 1 " he added, a few minutes afberwards, when 
the boy named, having laid aside the armour of 
the Norman knight and resumed his own dress, 
approached the spot where he stood, watching the 
movements of the boys. " Have you come in the 
name of your schoolfellows to give me the pledge I 
require 1 " 

"No, sir," said Evans. "The boys have not 
given me any message. I want you to be so good 
as to give me the key of the Hermitage parlour^ 
for me to hold my birthday feast in. It is just the 
time for it to begin now ; and I understood Mrs. 
Toung to say that she had given you the key of 
the cottage, just before I spoke to her." 

"Yes, she did, Evans," returned Mr. White; 
** but you cannot have your party there." 

" Why not, sir 1 " said Evans, whose temper, 
already provoked by what had passed, was now 
further irritated by this unexpected refusal. " The 
Doctor always allows birthday parties to be held 
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there, and you yourself told the boi^s that yon 
•would give leave, not two hours ago." 

^' I do not choose to be questioned, sir,'* said the 
usher, angrily. **You may hold your birthday 
feast on Saturday in the room where, as I am told, 
the birthday feasts used always to be kept until 
within the last two years. Tou cannot have it to- 
day, as the room must be got ready ; and to-morrow 
is a whole school day. But you may have it on 
Saturday, if you like. Now all of you return to 
the house, and let me hear no more complaints, 
or I may have to prohibit the Birthday party 
alflo.'* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Evans's pabty. 

It was Saturday afternoon, two days after the 
attack on the Castle. Evans was holding his 
birthday feast in the same room where Harry 
Mertoun and his companions had been wont to 
hold theirs, years before ; when as yet Lobb's 
Mead and the Hermitage yard were unknown 
regions. In the olden time it had always been 
accounted sufficient for the purpose, — ^nay, it had 
even been accounted a privilege to be allowed to 
use it, as Philip Hawkins reminded some of the 
loudest of the grumblers. But his arguments did 
not weigh much with his hearers. 

"It's very well in its way, I daresay," said 
Smith. " No doubt it's better than no room at 
all ; but it's very low-pitched, and dark, neverthe- 
less ; and there's hardly room for any number to 
sit down." 

"No," said Dixon; "besides, one can't help 
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contrasting it with the Hermitage parlour, where 
there was plenty of space; and there doesn't appear 
to be any reason at all why the Doctor should 
have taken that away from us." 

"Who knows that he did take it away after 
alii" suggested Everett. "That may be Mr. 
White's doing, and nobody's else. I must say it's 
a pity Evans and Mertoun didn't go to him yester- 
day, as had been agreed on." 

"Well, it wasn't Evans's fault or Walter's 
either," said Brook ; " or, anyway, it wasn't their 
fault more than it was ours. We were all so 
taken up with those jolly fireworks, when they 
came by the carrier just after school, that no one 
had time to think of anything else, until it was too 
late to go to the Doctor." 

The fireworks, it should be mentioned, had 
always been, from time immemorial, the concluding 
festivity of the Doctor's birthday. In previous 
years, indeed, exhibition had not amounted to 
much. The Doctor had usually presented some 
squibs and crackers, and a few cheap Catherine 
wheels, as his contingent ; and the boys had raised 
a subscription of a few pence a head, to purchase 
one set piece, with which the show concluded. 
But Hampton's imagination soared far beyond so 
humble a display as this. He had persuaded his 
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father to head the subscription list with no less a 
sum than a guinea ; and Walter Mertoun, who 
had never before made a similar request, had 
obtained half that sum from his mother. The 
other boys had been successful also, though to a 
less amount ; and when the whole list was supple- 
mented by another guinea from Hampton's own 
pocket, such an order was transmitted to a maker 
in Lockeridge, as was calculated to produce a very 
considerable sensation in Charlton School. Most of 
the first-class boys were of opinion that Dr. Young 
would be greatly surprised ; and probably, as in the 
instance of the Castle itself, forbid any such excessive 
expenditure in future ; but that would not interfere 
with their enjoyment on the present occasion. No 
sooner, therefore, was it announced by Dick Waters 
that a large packing-case had arrived by the car- 
rier from Lockeridge, from "Messrs. Kaymond, 
Pyrotechnic Manufactory," addressed Master J. 
Hampton, than a rush was made into the marching 
room, and the contents straightway examined by 
the delighted boys. Every article, as it was pro- 
duced, elicited a fresh burst of applause. There 
were three large Catherine wheels ; one of golden 
fire; one of red; one of all manner of colours, 
succeeding each other. There was a set piece in 
the shape of a Flower-pot, and a Sun, shedding rays 
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of the most brilliant colour. There were also- 
Koman candles, rockets, Bengal lights, jack-in-the- 
boxes, and heaps of squibs and crackers. 

It was with some difficulty that the first class, 
aided by Dick Waters, who always took a keen 
interest in the celebration of the Doctor^s birthday, 
and particularly in the fireworks, — ^it was with 
some difficulty that they succeeded in protecting 
these precious articles from the profane grasp of 
the junior boys, who were extremely inquisitive 
respecting them. 

'< There'll be an accident, young gentlemen," said 
Dick, ''as sure as eggs, if this here hubbub is to go 
on. I don't never say nothing against the Charlton 
young gents, as it wouldn't become me to do ; but 
they is the most mischievousest young jockeys above 
ground. You had best take these things into the 
shoehouse, and lock all the young 'uns out^ or some 
of the things will be certainly spoilt. And, be> 
sides, there's Mr. White— he's a gentleman, he is, 
and I always speaks respectful of him. But he'll 
come arspying and a-prying into what you're 
a-doing, and be forbidding this, and forbidding 
that) and then you couldn't go for to disobey 
him." 

" All right, Dick," said Mertoun, with a laugh ;. 
" that's very good advice." 
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The fireworks were accordingly replaced in the 
case, and carried into the shoehouse, whence the 
profane vulgar were excluded. 

" Now, young gents/' began "Waters, " I should 
be glad to know where you want to have these 
fireworks placed. I don't want no way to inter- 
fere with what ain't my business; but unless I 
manages it all, things won't go right.'' 

"Well, Dick," said Hampton, "where do you 
advise us to place the Catherine wheels ? " « 

** I don't presume to advise. Master Hampton," 
said Waters; "but it's quite plain there's only 
one place for them. One on 'em — ^this here parti- 
coloured one^must be put over what you calls the 
drawbridge ; and the t'other two right and left of 
it. This sun ought to stand on the highest top of 
the tower you've put up on the lofb of the stable^ 
and the flower-pot over the gate of the manure pit. 
The Bengal lights, and the Koman candles, I should 
place, if it was me, along them zigzags, or battle- 
ments, or whatever you call them, on the stable 
walls. The rockets should be sent up and the 
squibs and crackers let oS, in the manure pit. I 
was there on Thursday morning, looking the place 
well over. But I don't presume to dictate — ^not I." 

" No ; of course not, Dick," said Mertoun, who, 
as well as his companions, was much amused at 
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the old mao's oddity. " But I think we can't do 
better than be guided by your opinion." 

" "Well, sir, I don't know as you can, for the 
matter of that," said "Waters. " You are the best 
judges, no doubt. But I have known all about 
fireworks this forty year and more. I was 'pren- 
ticed, when I was a lad, to a firework maker, and 
I don't think any of you young gentlemen ^" 

" No, no," said Mertoun, trying in vain to sup- 
press the laugh in which all his schoolfellows were 
indulging, though they were quite aware of the 
value of "Waters's advice. " None of us were alive 
forty years ago, or apprenticed to a firework 
maker. We think your arrangement capital. 
Well, now, where are these fireworks to be kept 
till Wednesday evening ? Will you take charge of 
them V 

"Well, sir, I haven't no objection," returned 
Waters ; " and you'd best keep them out of sight. 
I wouldn't go contrary to Mr. White's wishes, 
not if you'd bribe me with golden guineas to do 
it. But if he knowed what a show there was a-going 
to be, I'm dead sure he wouldn't allow it You'd 
best keep them in this shoehouse here. The case 
will stand in the large cupboard by the fireplace. 
It has no lock to be sure ; but then no one ever 
comes into this house except myself." 
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This proposal was immediately acquiesced in, 
and the boys, after another examination of their 
treasures, returned to their playground. But by 
this time it was so near the supper hour, that they 
were obliged to defer their intended appeal to the 
head master to some future time. 

"No, it wasn't our fault certainly," said Mer- 
toun, when Brook had reminded his companions 
of this circumstance at Evans's party on the fol- 
lowing day; "at least, not ours in particular. 
Anyhow it didn't signify much, because Evans and 
I saw the Doctor this morning just after school." 

" Did you really 1 " said Everett, eagerly, " What 
did he say 1" 

"Oh, he said that Mr. White was right," re- 
turned Mertoun ; " that we must have our Birth- 
day feast here, if at all, and play elsewhere, unless 
leave should be given us to go into the Hermi- 
tage yard again." 

" Play elsewhere, indeed !" exclaimed Hampton, 
indignantly. "Then he didn't say that we were 
charged with having done anything wrong ? " 

" Certainly not," said Mertoun. " I asked him 
about that, and he said that, so far as he knew, no 
£iult had been found with us." 

" Well, then, I say that it is a great shame," 
said Hampton. "It's easy to say play elsewhere I 
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How could we play Sieges anywhere else ? The 
dastle could be put up nowhere else." 

" Well, for the matter of that," said Hawkins, 
^* the Castle might be put up in the playground. 
In fact it always was put up there for the first 
year or two, as several fellows here can well re- 
member." 

" Oh, I daresay," said Hampton, contemptuously. 
" I have heard of that — a lot of wretched poles 
stuck into the ground, and a heap of earth piled 
up round them !*' 

" I don't know that the poles were wretched," 
said Hawkins. " We thought the game very good 
fun in those days, I remember.'' 

" No doubt of that, Philip," said Mertoun ; " but 
that isn't the point now. We have been allowed 
to put up this Castle in the Hermitage yard, and 
it has cost us a good deal of money — Hampton 
in particular. And we have taken a good deal 
of trouble with it too. It is not pretended that 
we have broken any of the Doctor's rules, or done 
anything to be complained of, except that Mr. 
White thinks we make too much noise. I must 
say I think it is very hard that all our fiin shoxdd 
be spoilt just because of his fancies." 

" Well, Walter, I am as sorry as you are about 
our being shut out of the Hermitage yard," said 
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Hawkins. '^ But I don't see how you can set it 
all down to Mr. White. He could have no power 
to alter the Doctor's orders. This must be really 
the Doctor's doing." 

" Ah, but John is right, and you are just wrong 
there," said Dixon. " Mr. White does take upon 
himself to give orders, in a way Mr. Powell never 
did. He didn't say a word about Dr. Young the 
other day, when he insisted on Hampton giving him 
his promise on behalf of the boys. He said it was 
to be given to him. By the bye, Hampton, I suppose 
you didn't promise him that the boys wouldn't go 
into the Hermitage yard again, did you T 

"No," said Hampton. "We agreed that he 
had no right to require any such promise, and that 
we would refer the matter to Dr. Toung. I don't 
suppose he really expected me to go to him about 
it again. In fact, I had forgotten all about it." 

"I wish you may be right there too, John, as 
you almost always are," said Dixon ; " but I doubt 
it. He was very angry I daresay ; but he isn't like 
Lieutenant Bowles, Mrs. Young's brother, who'll 
say anything that comes into his head when he's 
angry, and forgets all about it afterwards. From 
what Dick Waters told me only yesterday, and 
Sally Blagg this morning, I think he is up to some- 
thing more than you think for." 
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This speech excited some curiosity. 

" What did Waters tell you V* asked Everett. 
" If it is anything about White it would be good 
fun to hear it. He doesn't bear Mr. White any 
goodwill, that's certain." 

" No," said Hawkins. "Any one might see that 
from the way in which he spoke about the fire- 
works yesterday." 

" He doesn't like him at any time," said Evans. 
" And he is particularly angry with him just now 
on account of the scolding he got for not giving me 
that message about the Castle on Thursday." 

"Yes," said Mertoun. "You must take any- 
thing he says about Mr. White cum gra/no^ as 
they say." 

" Well that doesn't apply to Sally," said Thomas. 
" I should like to know what she said at all events." 

"Well — ^if you want to know — she said that 
Mr. White had been continually in and out of 
the Hermitage for the last two days, and she 
really thought he must be going to live there." 

"live there!" exclaimed two or three of the 
boys in surprise. 

" What nonsense, Dixon," added Mertoun. 
" Why, it's unfurnished, and he has no servants ; 
and he couldn't afford it ; and the Doctor wouldn't 
let him." 
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" I know it's unfurnished," said Dixon, " and I 
know he hasn't any servants. But Sally says he 
has been in there with a stranger, who, she thinks, 
must be an upholsterer from London ^* 

<< Who she thinks," interrupted Hawkins. 

^< And he has been inquiring about a servant ; 
at least, if he hasn't, Mr. Miller ha s " 

*^ I daresay," again interposed Hawkins. '^'But 
what has Mr. Miller to do with him 1" 

'^ Nothing but to bolus and blister him, when he 
is iU," remarked Thomas. 

** He may have something to do with him, and 
with it too," observed Dixon, disregarding Thomas's 
remark. 

'' And again he may not," once more interposed 
Thomas ; ^* but he deserves to catch it any way, 
as the man, who had been hit on the head 
with a stone, said, when he thrashed a boy on 
speculation." 

^^ I don't see how it can be," observed Brook. 
''The house belongs to Mr. Ellison, and he is a 
thousand miles away, or something like it. How 
could he have given him leave to go and live 
there 1 " 

*'Tou forget that he had a letter from Mr. 
Ellison only last Thursday," observed Hampton; 
'' the very day when he forbade us to go into the 

p 
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Hermitage, or the Hermitage court again. I most 
say I think there is something in this. Don't 
you remember how awkward he looked when he 
spoke to US, as if he was hunting about for some 
reason for tiiming us out, though he knew there 
was no real one." 

*' I remember," said Thomas. *' It was the wolf 
and the lamb. He was trying to make out that 
we poor innocents were poisoning the water at the 
Hermitage, and must be turned out." 

*^ And as for Mr. White's not being able to 
afford it, or for the Doctor's not letting him go 
there, I can tell you something about that^ too,** 
said Dixon ; who was obviously anxious to impart 
some piece of information, which had come to his 
knowledge. 

" What in the world could Mr. White want to 
go and live there for?'' exclaimed Hawkins, not 
noticing his remark. 

" There might be many reasons," said Smith. 

"To be sure there might," said Thomas. 
** Perhaps some one has left him a comfortable 
independence, and he is going to retire into 
private life. Perhaps he is going to set up an 
opposition school to Dr. Young at the Hermitage, 
and add convenient schoolrooms and offices to 
it. Perhaps some lady of rank and fortune has 
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flEdlen in love with him, and they are going to be 
married " 

*^ It's easy enough to chaff in that way/' said 
Dixon, sulkily. *' But 111 wager any one a shilling 
that the Hermitage is furnished, and another that 
Mr. White is going to live there." 

"m take the wager, if Edward won't," said 
Brook. 

" But I will take it," said Thomas. « Why 
shouldn't I realise an honest penny 9" 

« And I'll back Dixon," said Hampton. « FU 
back him to the amount of half a crown, or 
five shillings either, if any one will take the 
wager." 

'' I'll take you an even half-crown, John," said 
Mertoun. ^'I think there's something very odd 
in this business about the Hermitage ; but I can't 
believe that Mr. White is going to live there, let 
Sally and Dick say what they wilL Well then, 
that's a wager between us, John, and we'll take 
the first opportunity of deciding it. I don't 
suppose it will be very long first." 

" Oh, yes, it's sui'e to come out before long," said 
Evans. " But surely we've had enough about 
Mr. White and his doings, haven't we % Don't 
let's pass the whole of our Birthday feast in talking 
about him." 

p2 
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** There art other topics, almost as interesting,^ 
observed Thomas. 

"And even more so, perhaps/' said Evans. 
'^ Suppose, for instance, we talk of this cowslip 
wine^ which my uncle has sent us. It's first-rate 
drinking, I can tell you. Suppose I open a bottle, 
and we have a glass all round.'' 

'^ A most excellent suggestion. We'll all drink 
your health, Evans, and then all the first class 
shall tell a story in succession, or sing a song," 
said Thomas. 

"With all my heart," said Evans, "and you 
shall begin yourself Edward. But I must have 
a corkscrew first, or I can't open the bottle. Lend 
me your corkscrew knife, Brook." 

" I haven't got it," said Brook. « I lent it to 
some one on Thursday, who hasn't given it me back." 

" So you did," said Thomas, " you lent it to me. 
But I must have left it in the summer-house. I 
recollect taking it out there, when we cut the 
ropes ofif the tree again." 

"Then you had better go and fetch it," said 
Evans, " if you don't mind. No one has been in 
the yard since that day, nor into the mead either, 
for the matter of that, so it will be sure to be safe. 
And I shan't be able to draw the cork without it." 

" Off with you, Edward," said Brook. " I can't 
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afford to lose my aunt's knife. Ton can think of 
the story or song you are going to give us, on 
your way to the Hermitage and back." 

Thus adjured, Thomas was compelled, though 
somewhat reluctantly, to depart on his errand. 
After his departure, the conversation, notwith- 
standing Evans's remonstrance, fell again into its 
former channeL 

'^I suppose Mr. White can't have any inten- 
tion," observed Brook, "of preventing us from 
having our fireworks in the Hermitage yard on the 
Doctor's birthday. It never occurred to me before 
that he could be intending that That really 
would be too bad." 

" Well, if Sally is right in her conjectures," said 
Mertoun, " I suppose he would object to our being 
there, as much or more on that day than any other, 
because the remains of the fireworks would make a 
great mess about. But I can't believe the Doctor 
would allow that for a moment. It would be a 
monstrous piece of injustice, and I never knew the 
Doctor unjust." 

"You forget," said Hampton, "that if Mr. 
Ellison has given Mr. White leave to go and live 
in the cottage, the Doctor couldn't prevent his 
keeping us out. It's only by Mr. Ellison's leave 
that we have been there at all. And, of course, he 
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might at any time withdraw the leave; and we 
oouldn^t help ourselves." 

"That may be true," said Mertoun. "But^ 
nevertheless, Mr. White is only the Doctor's usher, 
and he couldn't act in that way altogether inde- 
pendently of him." 

" And thai may be very true also," said Dixon. 
" But how long may he be going to remain Dr. 
Young's usher 1 That's the question, which does 
not appear to have occurred to any of you." 

"How long may he be going to remain Dr. 
Young's usher 1" exclaimed Everett in astonish- 
ment, which was evidently shared by all present. 
"Why, whatever can you mean, Dixon 1 Mr. 
White is not going to leave the Doctor, I suppose ? 
You don't mean that 1 " 

" No such luck, I'll be bound," said Hampton. 

" Catch him doing it," said Smith. 

"I wish you would tell us what you really 
mean," said Mertoun. 

Dixon would perhaps have complied. But at 
this moment the door opened, and Edward Thomas 
re-entered. His face was generally bright and 
smiling; and the look of anger and vexation, 
which it now wore, at once arrested the attention 
of his schoolfellows. 

"Hallo, Edward, what*« the matter now?" ex- 
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claimed Brook. " No one has been and stolen my 
aunt*8 knife, I hope." 

" No," said Thomas, " here*s your knife. If s a 
worse business than the loss of fifty knives. The 
Castle has been puUed down and carried off ! That's 
what is the matter !" 

There was a loud cry of astonishment ! '* The 
Castle pulled down and carried off! Tou can't 
mean it," exclaimed Hampton, '' it's impossible ! 
This is one of your jokes." 

^I never cut such a bad joke as that," said 
Thomas. '^ I tell you every atom of the Castle is 
gone. I didn't find it out as I went through the' 
mead, as it is getting dusk. It wasn't until I 
climbed over the yard gate, which is locked and 
barred, and has a sort of barricade built up above 
it into the bargain — that I saw what had been done. 
Every plank and nail had been taken away ; the 
flagstaff and flags are gone ; the diawbridge, doors 
and arches have been carried bodily away ; except 
for the fresh earth where the ramparts and ditches 
have been levelled, you wouldn't know there had 
ever been a Castle thera" 

''And what has been done with them, I 
wonder 9 " said Evans, after a pause, during which 
all present seemed unable to utter a word. 

** I suspect they have been carried off in wag 
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gons," said Thomas. '^ At least there are marks of 
"waggon-wheels plainly visible in the yard. They 
didn't expect that we should find it out for some 
time, I daresay : for the door into Lobb's Mead is 
locked too, and I had to climb over the wall before 
I could get in there.'' 

^^ It's a shame ! " exclaimed Hampton, furiously, 
dashing his fist on the table as he spoke. '^ I won t 
submit to this. I hope i^e others won't either. 
This is downright tyranny and injustice ! I never 
in my life submitted to that, and I never will 4 " 

^' How do you mean that you won't submit to 
it 9 " asked Everett. ''It is a great shame, I 
quite agree with you, and I would have done any- 
thing that I could to prevent it. But I don't see 
how we can help submitting." 

^' The boys at the school at which I was before 
I came here, vxmld have refused to submit to such 
■usage as this," said Hampton. '* They would have 
liad their fireworks in the Hermitage yard on the 
Doctor's birthday, in spite of anything that might 
he said to the contrary." 

" You don't know Dr. Young as well as we do," 
said Hawkins, " or you wouldn't talk like that." 

"Dr. Young isn't different from other school- 
masters, I suppose," said Hampton. "And no 
schoolmaster would venture to enforce such down- 
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right injustice as this. If we resisted, and he 
tried to punish us at all severely, we might write 
home, and our friends wouldn't allow it. And he'd 
get the worst of it, if he went on with it. I 
know my father, for one, wouldn't allow it. What 
do you say, Walter 1 " 

" I say you are right, John " said Walter. " I 
haven't gone with you in some things, but I do in 
this. If s downright tyranny, that it is, and I won't 
stand it. I propose we make one more appeal to 
Dr. Young ; and if he won't right us, I declare I'm 
leady to have the firewcn^ks, leave or no leave, and 
take any consequences." 

« Bravo, Walter," said Brook. " I'll back you.'' 

« So will I," said Everett, " and I," " and I," 
** and I," added several other voices. 

" Wait a minute," said Dixon ; " as for appeal- 
ing to the Doctor, that's no good. Look here. 
What Waters told me yesterday was, that he was 
pretty sure the Doctor was going to give up the 
school to Mr. White at Christmas, or else was 
going to take him into partnership." 

" Partnership ! Give up the school ! " ex- 
claimed his hearers, more amazed than before. 
*^ Come, that's too much," added Everett. *' What 
•can make Dick fancy that 1 " 

"What he heard the Doctor himself say," re- 
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turned Dixon. *' He told me that he took a note 
from Mr. White to him yesterday, and the Doctor, 
as soon as he read it, said to Mrs. Young, '^ It must 
be as he wishes. I can't manage this any longer 
by myself. I must have Mr. White's help." And 
Dick says he is pretty sure that the Doctor and 
he have gone over together this afternoon to the 
lawyers at Lockeridge, — West and Styles^ you 
know, who manage the Doctor's law business." 

" I've no doubt you are right," said Hampton. 
**That would account for everything — ^for Mr. 
White's giving orders in this way; and the 
Doctor's not being able to alter them, even when 
he doesn't like what is done; for Mr. White's 
wanting the Hermitage to live in, and turning us 
out ; and for his pulling down our Castle without 
consulting the Doctor. Well, I for one, am not 
going to obey Mr. White as Head Master — at all 
events not until he is Head Master." 

" Nor I, John," said Mertoun. "And if he tries 
this kind of thing, I shall tell him so, in so many 
words." 

" Quite right, quite right," was the general cry. 
"Hampton and Mertoun for ever! We'll stand 
by them, come what may." 
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CHAPTER V. 

HIDE AND SEEK. 

It was about two o'clock on the afternoon of the 
following Monday. All the first class were seated 
nnder the shade of Morley's Elm in anxious 
debate. The resolutions at which they had arrived 
on the Saturday had been frustrated by a very 
unexpected occurrence. The Doctor had not re- 
turned, as had been expected on the Saturday 
night; but had sent a message to say that he 
found himself obliged to go on to London, and 
would not return before Monday evening, at the 
earliest, and possibly not then. The Doctor^s 
absence for this length of time was altogether 
unprecedented, and the boys did not know what to 
make of it. 

" T have never known the Doctor to be away for 
more than one day, in all the years I have been at 
Charlton," said Walter Mertoun — " never but once 
that is, and that was more than six years ago, just 
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before the match with the Duncanites — when his 
sister was supposed to be dying. He was away 
then for three days, I remember. I must say this 
looks very much as though something important 
was going to take place, such as Dixon suggested.*' 

"Well, what are we to do, Walter?" said 
Hampton. " I was quite willing to fall into your 
plan of appealing to him to right us, before we took 
any steps to right ourselves ; but you see we can't 
make the appeal while he is away/' 

" We may appeal to Mra. Young,'* said Mertoun. 
** She is always very kind, and I think will take 
•our part. I am sure she can't like the Castle 
having been destroyed, or that the assault should 
not take place on Wednesday : for she always comes 
out herself to see it, and brings the children too. 
And you see, if we don't make the appeal to-day, 
there won't be time for the Castle to be put up 
again by Wednesday. It would take Parfit and 
his men several hours ; and he may not be able to 
«pare the time, when he is sent to." 

" Well let it be tried," said Hampton. " I'll go 
myself. I fancy I am rather a favourite with Mrs. 
Young; and Brook here, who is a distant cousin of 
hers, had better be the other. We'll go at once, if 
jou like." 

The deputation accordingly set out, but speedily 
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returned, having obtained but small satis£Gu;tion 
from their attempt. Mrs. Toimg would not enter 
on the matter at alL It was one entirely for 
the Doctor to consider. He might be back that 
night, or he might not be back till Tuesday night. 
She could not say. Bat she knew that it was his 
wish, that the boys should obey Mr. White in his 
absence, as himself — ^that, in fac^ had been his 
order. 

With this answer Hamptoii and his companion 
returned to their schoolfellows, more discontented 
than before ; and the consultation was forthwith 
resumed. 

'' I think there can be no doubt now of what is 
going to happen,'' said Mertoun. '' I never knew 
Mrs. Young receive the first-class boys in that way 
before. There is no hope I am afraid now, of the 
Castle being put up again before Wednesday.'' 

"No," said Hampton, "it is pretty clear that 
our fan will be spoilt for that day at least. Well 
now, this is the time to make a stand." 

"I wish you would tell us exactly what you 
advise us to do," said Brook. " This kind of thing 
is new at Charlton, and we don't see our way." 

" Well, 111 tell you what happened at Charleford, 
the place at which I was, before I was sent here. It 
was a large school, two hundred boys nearly. I 
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was in the Lower Sohool at the time the thing took 
place, under a master named Parsons. He hadn't 
been yery long there, and was awfully strict. He 
made us learn very long lessons, and would get into 
no end of a wax, and lay about him with his cane, 
if every word wasn't done right. About the 
middle of the half we agreed — there were about 
thirty in the form — that we wouldn't stand it any 
longer. There was one of the head boys of the 
olass named Eich, who was a clever fellow, and 
had plenty of pluck. We all followed his lead, 
except two or three wretched sneaks, who were 
afraid, I suppose, of Parsons's cane." 

Hampton here paused, and glanced meaningly at 
Hawkins, but observing the latter's unruffled com- 
posure, he went on. 

''One morning, when we had an unusually 
difficult repetition lesson, we took our measures. 
Rich, who was head boy, couldn't say a word of it, 
and Parsons put him on one side to be caned. 
Owen came next, and he didn't know it either. 
Knowles, Williamson, Betts, and a dozen more 
were in the same case ; and by-and-by there were 
twenty at least, standing ready to be caned. 
Parsons saw what we were up to — at least he thought 
he did, and resolved to put it down. He caned four- 
and-twenty of us that morning, hard and sharp, 
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and locked us up to learn the repetition again. 
He had us out before play-time, but none of us 
knew it any better. Then he locked us up during 
the play-hour, and we had a jolly game of blind- 
man's buff. He tried us a third time before dinner, 
but it was no go again. He locked us up a third 
time, and said we should have no dinner ; but we 
had been beforehand with him, and had laid in a 
lot of meat pies and cakes. I never made a jollier 
dinner. We were called up for the fourth time at 
afternoon school, and when he found we did not 
know a word even then, he broke out into one of 
his waxes. He took his cane, and laid into 
Rich in such a style, that even he oould hardly 
bear it, and then locked us up once more, declaring 
we should have no food, until we had learnt the 
repetition. Jack Rich's father was a sui'geon in 
Charleford, and Jack managed to send up a note, 
telling him what was going on. Old Rich came 
down about eight o'clock in the evening, and when 
he heard that his son had been twice caned, 
and kept without food since breakfast, and seen 
the marks on Jack's back, he went straight to old 
Dobson." 

** Who was he 1 " asked Mertoun. 

''Oh he was the Head Master. He sent for 
Rich and one or two of the others. They declared 
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the lesson was too hard, and they couldn't leam 
it. Mr. Rich, who was very savage, threatened 
to have Parsons up before the mayor, who was on 
bad terms with Dobson : and old Dobb was so 
frightened, that he sent for Parsons, and blew him 
up sky-high. Parsons got into one of his waxes 
againj and resigned the same day. So we got rid 
of him altogether for one caning, not so bad as we 
used to get on an average three times a week." 

"That's your sort," said Smith. "That would 
be the way to deal with Mr. White. T suppose we 
are all agreed, are we not 1 " 

** Yes, to be sure," was the general cry, for the 
boys were much impressed by the narrative. **We 
are all agreed.*' 

" No, not all," said Hawkins. " I can't agree to 
what you propose. I don't think we have been 
rightly treated, certainly, and of course I shan't do 
anything that may get any of you into a scrape. 
But I hope you will think better of this. It's not, 
to my mind, the right way to go to work." 

" Nor to mine," said Dixon, " though my reason 
is different from Hawkinses. You see the great 
fun of the Doctor's birthday will be the fireworks ; 
and there is no talk at present of their being 
stopped. I am as ready as any one to stand out 
against White; but I don't see what would be the 
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good of losing the fireworks into the bargain, jas we 
certainly shall, if we try this thing on before the 
Doctor's birthday. There's the chance, yon see, of 
the Doctor coming back and ordering the Castle 
to be put up again " 

*' Not much of a chance that," remarked Edward 
Thomas. '^ Somewhere about half nothing, I 
expect." 

" Very good," said Dixon ; " but whatever it is 
we needn't throw it away. Then there's the chance 
that some other fun may be provided for us, instead 
of the Castle—" 

"What, by White 1" again interposed Edward 
Thomas. " That chance is about a quarter of 
nothing, I judge." 

" Never mind that," resumed Dixon. " Again 
I say we needn't throw it away. But, besides that, 
there are the fireworks, as I said before. Mr. White 
hasn't any pretext at present for stopping them. 
And I say, don't give him one. When they are 
well over, then we may take what steps we like for 
getting the Castle put up again." 

" I don't much fancy that," said Mertoun. " If 
we were to accept mj fevour from Mr. White, I 
don't see how we could go against him afterwards." 

" I agree with you," said Hampton. " But there 
is very little chance of his proposing anything of 

G 
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the kind, and we needn't accept It if he did* 
I think Dixon's advice is good about waiting 
till the fireworks are over. It's no favour to be 
allowed to have them, but only our right. And 
it's only putting up with this for two days more. 
Very well, that's agreed then. And now, what 
game shall we play at this afbemoon 1 It would be 
warm enough for cricket, or even archery. But 
the door of the mead's locked ; and if we were to 
get over the wall into the mead we should be 
seen, and then there would be i^e row that we 
want to prevent. It's too early for football, and 
we haven't any hockey sticks." 

*^ Let's have a good bout at hide and seek,** sug- 
gested Evans. '^ We haven't had that this half." 

"Very well," said Hampton. "I have no 
objection if you like it. Only there won't be much 
room to hide in, will there 9 " 

" What^ you mean if we are shut out of the 
mead," said Smith. " I don't see why we shouldn't 
go in there. We haven't been told you see that 
we are not to use the mead. We only can't use it 
for our games, because it's shut up. But we may 
climb over the wall to hide ; and I don't know 
what could be said to us, if we were found there. 
Besides by good luck Mr. White is out iji the 
way." 
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« That's trae," said Dixon. " I didn't think of 

# 

that. Very well, then, we had better have the 
iisual bounds, that is, hide anywhere in the marching 
room, the outhouses, the playground, the mead, or 
the Hermitage grounds/' 

"Agreed," said Hampton. "Now the next 
thing, I suppose, is to go into the schoolroom, and 
draw the lots." 

The first-class boys accordingly adjourned to the 
place proposed ; but on the way, Hawkins caught 
Mertoun by the sleeve, and drew him on one side. 

" Walter," he said, "I wish you would be guided 
by me in this matter, and have nothing to do with 
what Hampton proposes." 

"Why not," said Mertoun. 

" Because I am sure no good will come of it^" 
said Hawkins. "Hampton is a new comer by 
comparison, and doesn't know Dr. Young as you 
and I do." 

" He doesn't propose to take up matters against 
Dr. Young," said Mertoim, " only against Mr. 
White." 

<( It comes to the same thing," said Hawkins. 
** He has the Doctor's authority for what he does ; 
and the Doctor will treat rebellion against Mr. 
White as if it had been rebellion against himself." 

'' I don't care about being punished," said Mertoun, 
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doggedly. ** I had rather be punished, than submit 
to injustice." 

*' No one talked of punishment/' said Hawkins. 
" But you will grieve and distress Dr. Young very 
much ; and considering his kindness to us all these 
years, I think you would be sorry to do that." 

Mertoim hesitated. *'I shouldn't like to do 
it/' he said. "But then he oughtn't to uphold 
injustice." 

" Well, but are you sure Mr. White is unjust 1 
Just listen. They were blaming him the other 
day for having refused to let the boys go and bathe 
at the Monk's Pool at Lockeiidge, one day last 
August — weren't they ? " 

"Yes, certainly," returned Mertoun. "And with 
good, reason too." 

" Do you know what the reason of his refusal 
was?" 

" I take it for granted, because he chose to con- 
sider it dangerous," said Mertoun. 

" Exactly. But that wctsn't his reason. I learned 
the true reason only this morning. The small-pox 
was raging at Lockeridge ; and one of the worst 
cases was in the cottage close to the Monk's Pool." 

" Who told you that 1 " said Mei^toun. 

'' George King, the hawker, who was here this 
morning and mentioned it quite by accident." 
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"Mr. White ought to have told us so," said 
Mertoun. " How were we to guess thati" 

''The Doctor had particularly desired that 
nothing should be said about it," returned Hawkins. 
** He knew nothing of the matter himself, until 
the party had reached Lockeridge, and thought it 
better that nothing should be said about it for fear 
of exciting alarm." 

" Well if that was so,*' said Mertoun, " it would 
be a di£ferent matter, of course. But I don't 
see what that has to do with this present' 
matter." 

" Only this," said Hawkins, " that there may be 
some circumstances here too, which we know 
nothing about, but which would make all the 
difference if they were known." 

" Of course there may,'' said Mertoun, ** and T 
am sure I should be sorry to be unjust or hasty. 
We have agreed abeady, not to do anything for 
the present : and if there is any explanation of this 
business, I daresay it will soon come out. But 
what do you want, Knapp ? " he pursued, address- 
ing one of the junior boys, who at that moment 
came up. 

" If you please, Mertoun," said Knapp, " Hamp- 
ton says that they have chosen pairs for hide and 
seek, and that you and he are in the same pair. 
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and will you please to come at once, as the afteiv 
noon is getting on.*' 

^ Oh yes/' said Mertomi, '''Come along, Philip. 
We'll join them at once." 

On entering the schoolroom, it was fonnd that 
&Qr pairs had been drawn, being those of Everett 
and Thomas, Dixon and Smith, Evans and Brook, 
Mertonn and Hampton — Hawkins, either by 
accident or design, having been left out. As the 
latter declared, however, that he had no wish to 
play that afternoon, having some letters to write^ 
the game forthwith began. Very amusing it 
proved to be. After a long search Everett was 
discovered, carefully covered up under a hei^ of 
boots in the shoehouse ; while Thomas had 
concealed himself in the flue of an old chimney, 
and was dragged out, amid the roars of his 
companions, one mass of soot and cobwebs. Evans 
and Brook followed, and it was a still longer time 
before the first-named boy was found in the depths 
of an empty water-butt, with a false bottom 
placed over him, and the other in the gutter of the 
roof behind the bell turret. Dixon and Smith were 
almost as successful — ^Dixon having crept into a 
hollow under the roots of Morley's elm and stuck 
a quantity of leaves and grass into the aperture 
through which he had entered, while Smith was 
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found in Lobb's Mead, under the arch oi the low- 
bridge, which crossed the ditch on the further side 
of the playground wall. When the last pair, 
Hampton and Mertoun went out^ they agreed that 
there was now no place left, so far as they could 
see, where they would have any chance of escaping 
detection. 

'^They have used up the playground," said 
Mertoun, ** and the mead, and the outhouses, and 
the ditches. There is nothing left but the 
Hermitage yard, and *' 

^ And why should we not go in there f " said 
Hampton. ^ We never gave any promise that we 
wouldn't. And there's the Hermitage itselfl 
Nothing was said about that." 

** No, I believe not," said Mertoun. '^ But from 
what we know, Mr. White must have intended to 
include it." 

'* I don't see what we have to do with his inten- 
tions," said Hampton. ^ I think what he has acM 
has been quite arbitrary enough, without inquiring 
what he mecmt into the bargain." 

^^Well, perhaps," said Mertoun, upon whose 
mind Hawkins's remonstrances had produced some 
effect. '* But I don't see any good in going in there, 
— unless there is some object to be served by it at 
all events." 
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" "Well, I think that there is," returned Hamp- 
ton. '' There are our wagers, 70U see. The shortest 
way of settling them will be hj climbing in at the 
window, and seeing whether the cottage is. fur- 
nished or not. I didn't think of that when the 
bets were made ; but I don't see why we should 
throw away the opportunity, now we have got itw 
But if you don't like it," continued Hampton, 
noticing the expression of his companion's face, 
"I'll be the one to get in at the Hermitage 
window, and you can hide in the middle of this 
clump of Portugal laurels. It would be a first-rate, 
place. But we must make haste, or we shall have 
these fellows after us." 

He was moving off, but Mertoun called him 
back. " If there is to be any risk, John," he said, 
" I should like, of course, to take my share of it 
We had better draw lots. Here, these two straws 
will do. You draw, John. Whoever gets the 
longer is to hide in the cottage, and the other in 
the shrubbery." 

Hampton drew, and the longer lot fell to Mer- 
toun. The latter was perhaps a little vexed at the 
result, but he showed no indisposition to accept it. 
Indeed, there was no time for further deliberation, 
the interval allowed for choosing the hiding-places 
being now quite exhausted. Scrambling through 
a gap in the shrubbery, he climbed on to the top 
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of the cottage porch, and pulling up the staircase 
\i^indow, disappeared within. Hampton hastened 
to ensconce himself in the retreat suggested by 
himself; and he had not been hidden a minute, 
before the whoop was given, and the other first- 
class boys were seen advancing from the house. 

The search was for a long time ineffectual. 
Every nook and comer of the play-ground ; all the 
hedges and ditches ; all the roofs of the out-houses 
were searched in vain. Then the boys climbed 
over into LobVs Mead, and looked in all the hol- 
lows of the trees, and the patches of long grass, and 
even removed a heap of stones, which lay in one 
comer. At length they came to the conclusion 
that they must be hidden somewhere in the Her- 
mitage yard. 

"We have been forbidden to go there," said 
Everett. *' But I don't suppose that either John 
or Walter would very much mind that. I vote we 
go in and look after them." 

"I second the proposal," said Brook, "if it's only 
to see whether there are any remains of the Castle 
to be found." 

" I am agreeable," said Thomas, " as, in fact, 
I always am, and here^s our way in," he added, 
pointing to the hole in the hedge, through which 
Mertoun had crept. "If I had seen this the 
other day, it would have saved me a climb." 
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The boys entered the yard, and made a cLose 
scrutiny of the various outhouses, but they could 
find no trace of their companions. 

" This is a strange business/' said Dixon, when 
they met again in the mead, after a quarter of 
an hour's ineffectual search. ''They must have 
vanished under the earth, I think. I am quite 
sure they are nowhere in the play-ground, or the 
marching room, or the knife and shoehouses. I 
suppose it isn't possible they can be in the Her- 
mitage itself is it)" 

'' That never occurred to me/' said Smith, '' but 
I suppose it's just possible. Let's try the door at 
all events." 

They attempted to open the front door, but it 
was found to be locked. 

'< I thought as. much," said Smith. But there 
is the back door, and they may have got in by that-. 
Let us go round and try." 

They entered the path which led through the 
shrubbery to the back door. But they had hardly 
got inside it, when a cry was suddenly raised 
that some one was coming. The boys rushed peU- 
mell down the path, tumbling the best way they 
could through the laurel hedge, until they found 
themselves in Lobb's Mead again, staring helplessly 
at one another. Before they had time to ex 
change a word, the footsteps of some one b^nd 
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them were again heard j and for the second time 
they took to their heels, not stopping to look 
round them this time, until the marching room 
was fairly gained. Then for the first time they 
stopped to take breath, and discovered that the 
persons from whom they were fiying were their 
own companions, Hampton and Mertoun; who 
came up, looking almost as much scared as 
themselves. 

"What, Walter! John!" exclaimed Brook, 
bursting into a laugh. ''Why, we haven't been 
running away from you, have we 1 That would 
be a good joke !" 

"Joke or not, I suspect ifs the truth," said 
Hampton. " At least, I have seen no one else. 
I beard a noise of some one running, and I set off. 
By-andby I found that it was Walter who was 
running after me, but it didn't seem that there 
was any one running after him. What made you 
cut off at that rate, Walter V 

" Hush ! " said Mertoun. " Here comes Waters 
to say that supper is ready. I say, Dick, is 
Mr. White in the house 1" 

■ 

" Mr. White, sir ? Yes sir. He has been with 
Mrs. Young ever so long — an hour I should think. 
He is just coming in to supper." 

'^All right," said Mertoun. "I will tell you 
fellows all about this another time." 
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CHAPTER YI. 

RUMOURS AND DOUBTS. 

m 

Many anxious looks were directed to the door, 
during early school-time on Tuesday morning. It 
had been agreed that if the Doctor made his 
appearance, an appeal should be made to him 
directly after breakfast, asking leave for the Castle 
to be put up again that afternoon, so that the great 
assault might take place on the following day : or 
fedling that, that at all events the fireworks might 
be displayed on the keep and barbican, as had been 
planned. But they were disappointed. Mr. White 
occupied the Doctor's chair, which was in itself an 
intimation that the Doctor's return was not to be 
looked for ; and he was, at least so they fancied, 
more than usually short and severe in his manner. 
After breakfast he accompanied them into the 
playground ; which he never left for one minute, 
until the school bell again summoned the boys to 
their lessons. On re-entering school, he again 
seated himself in the Head Master's chair, thereby 
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giving the final blow to the hopes which had 
hitherto been entertained — that Dr. Young might 
yet return in time to give the desired directions. 
There was a train which left London at an early 
hour, arriving at Charlton by ten o'clock. If 
Doctor Young should come by this, he might be 
at home again about half an hour or so after the 
commencement of school. But in that case of 
course, the usher would have taken his place at his 
own desk. 

This conviction did not tend to soothe the 
vexation, which the boys already entertained; 
and their annoyance soon began to show itself 
in various small ways. They lounged over their 
books, wrote sentences on their slates, which were 
passed from hand to hand — the sentences so written 
being instantly wiped out, when Mr. White's 
attention was called to them. When they went 
up to say their lessons, the Homer and Ovid were 
badly construed. No one could answer any 
questions about the persons and places mentioned 
in the lesson. No places were taken in the class, 
no one apparently caring to do so. Mr. White got 
more and more vexed at the demeanour of his 
pupils, and threatened, more than once, to keep the 
whole school in for half an hour after the conclusion 
of school time, unless they behaved better. At 
last twelve o'clock struck, and the signal for dis- 
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missal was given. It bad very rarely happened 
but tbat tbe osber bad retired to bis room for tbe 
hour before dinner ; and tbe boys for tbe last balf- 
bour bad been reckoning on having at last an 
opportunity of discussing among themselves what 
would be the best course for them, under present 
circumstances, to pursue. But to their great dis- 
appointment, no sooner was the welcome sound of 
the clock heard, and the permission to leave the 
school given, than Mr. White rose, put on his bat, 
and followed the last boy into tbe play-ground. It 
was evidently his purpose not to lose sight of 
them for a moment. Great was the satisfaction of 
the first class, when about a quarter past twelve, a 
message was brought by Dick Waters^ requesting 
Mr. White's immediate presence in the parlour. 

" Is Mrs. Young anxious to see me immediately ? '* 
asked the usher. " Go back, Waters, and say I 
will be with her, as soon as I can leave the boys, if 
that will do." 

Waters obeyed, but returned presently with a 
^cond message. '' Mr. Miller is here, sir, and it 
is he who so particularly wants to see you. He is 
afraid he can't wait any longer." ^ 

" Mr. Miller ! Indeed ! " said the usher. " Then 
I must go. Waters, you must stay here in my 
place. Bemember there is to be no noise made,. 
and the boys are on no account to go beyond the 
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bounds of the playground. Bojs, you hear that. I 
have told Waters not to allow of any noise. No 
game like prisoner's base, or rounders, or leap-frog, 
or anything which would cause a disturbance, will 
be permitted. You are not to try to enter the 
mead, or climb into the trees, or on the playground 
walls. If anything of the kind is attempted, 
Waters is to give me immediate notice of it^ and I 
shall punish the whole school severely." 

He hurried off, and the first class, gathering 
together on the seat under Morle/s elm, began to 
vent their disgust in no very measured terms. 

''Beggar on horseback,'' exclaimed Hampton. 
^' He'll gag us all next, and put us in irons, I 
suppose." 

" If Dr. Young wasn't coming back pretty soon, 
I declare I wouldn't stand this," said Brook. '^ I 
would write home and ask to be taken away." 

''I should cut and run myself," said Thomas, 
''that would be the shorter process. I think I 
must have gone to sleep, like Abou Hassan in the 
* Arabian Nights,' and woke up in a girls' school ; 
where they are only allowed to walk about the 
playground in couples, and play at forfeits or pusL 
in the comer." 

" We have been turned out of the Hermitage, 
and out of the Hermitage yard, and out of the 
mead, and now we are not to amuse ourselves in 
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the playground," said Dixon. " We sliall be turned 
out of that next." 

** By-the-bye, talking of the Hermitage yard — 
where were you two fellows hidden yesterday?" 
asked Brook. '^ I half fancied I saw John start 
out of the shrubbery. But I didn't see where 
Walter came from at all." 

" Thereby hangs a tale," said Hampton. " You 
must ask Walter to give an account of his adventure, 
if he had one. I haven't had a moment to ask him 
about it. Well, Walter, is the Hermitage furnished, 
or is it not ? " 

" The Hermitage," exclaimed several boys in the 
same breath. " You weren't hidden there, were 
you?" 

" Yes I was," said Mertoun. "And I'll tell you 
all about it, if you will promise not to interrupts" 

" We should like it particularly," said Thomas, 
" and will be as quiet as mice." 

" Well," said Mertoun, ** I climbed on to the top 
of the porch of the Hermitage, and tried the stair- 
case window. It was unfastened, and I got in. I 
saw nothing imusual in the passage, except that 
there was a thick carpet down, and a small table, 
with a candlestick on it at the further end." 

" A carpet and a table !" exclaimed Thomas. 
"Then the cottage is furnished! Alas^ for my 
shilling." 



it 
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^ Keep quiet) Edward/' said HamptozL '^ Well^ 
go on Walter." 

A small table and a candlestick/' said Mertonn, 
and a broom leaning against the wall. I couldn't 
quite make out the carpet, but I still didn't think 
the cottage was inhabited ; and I went on to hide 
myself in a closet in one of the bedrooms. You 
know the one I mean, where there's a lot of 
boards '' 

''Aye, and one or two baskets/' said Everett. ''I 
remember, we had rare fun there the last time a 
birthday party was held in the Hermitage." 

''All right/' said Mertoun, "I meant to hide 
behind them. But the door of the room was locked, 
and so was that of the bedroom opposite. I thought 
that odd, and was going downstairs, to see if I 
could find a hiding-place in the pantry or kitchen^ 
when I heard close at hand a loud groan." 

"A groan !" exclaimed two or three of his hearers, 
*' you don't mean that ? " 

" Draw it mild, Walter," said Brook. " I never 
heard that the cottage was haimted." 

" Nor I," said Mertoun, quietly. "And I don'i 
suppose a ghost would groan, even if it were." 

" It was White, you may depend upon it^" said 
Edward Thomas^ " full of remorse for his usage of 
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'' Bosh ! " exclaimed Hampton, angrily. " Go oi^ 
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Walter : are you sore it was not the wind coming 
up the staircase 1 '' 

'' I am not very likely to make snch a mistake, 
John,'' said Mertonn, with a smile. '^I heard, ad 
I said, a groan, and I stood still and listened. 
Almost immediately afterwards, I heard another. 
It came from the room on my right hand, the door 
of which, I told you, I had foand locked." 

« Thereupon, I suppose you opened the staircase 
window again, and made your lucky," suggested 
Smith. 

" That's what you would have done, anyway," 
said Thomas; ''but Walter's another sort, I 
expect. Qo on pleascb You didn't run for it^ did 
youl" 

"No, I didn'C said Mertoun, quietly. "I 
thought some one had hurt himself, and I went 
to the door, and looked through the large crack 
there is in it.** 

'' Did you f What did you see V exclaimed half 
a dozen eager voices. 

" I saw a sofii before the fire^ and a figure in 
white, half-sitting, half-ljiug upon it" 

''A figure in white!" exclaimed Thomas. ^'I 
say, this is coming it strong. You aren't hoaxing 
us, are you?" 

"No, I am not^"8aid Mertoun. "I mean exactly 
what I say.' 
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'' Do jou know who it was f " asked Hampton, 
eagerly. 

^'Na The &ce was turned away from me. Idon*t 
even know whether it was a man or a woman." 

** It was a woman you may rely upon it,** said 
Thomas. " Mr. White has married some one after 
all, unknown to his friends, and has taken her to 
live at the Hermitage. We are not allowed to 
make a noise for fear of disturbing her nerves. 
Well, drive on, Walter. Did you speak to the 
mysterious stranger)" 

''No," said Mertoun, ^^I might have done so, 
perhaps; but immediately afterwards I heard some 
one unlocking the front door, and I wasn't going to 
stay there to be caught I had hardly time to 
make my escape as it was. I got out of the stair- 
case window, and pulled the sash down after me. 
But as I slipped down the pillar I could hear some 
one coming up the stairs. I am not sure whether 
I was quite out of sight or not" 

''Do you think it could have been Mr. White f* 
asked Everett 

" No," replied Mertoun, " I am certain it was 
not. My first idea was that it toas him. But when 
we reached the house Mr. White was with Mrs. 
Yonng, and Dick told me he had been with her 
for an horn* and more. Sally said the same after 
wards." 

n 2 
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" Then, of course, it couldn't have been he," said 
Hampton. " Well, this settles the question, I sup- 
pose, as to whether the cottage has been furnished 
or not" 

"Well, yes, I have seen that with my own eyes," 
said Mertoun, 

"And seeing is believing, as the blind man said, 
when they offered him a bad sixpence," remarked 
Thomas. 

"And I think it may be considered to settle the 
other question also," said Hampton — "whether 
Mr. White is going to live in the Hermitage." 

"Well, I haven't much doubt about ifc^" said 
Mertoun, " and if so, John, I am willing to go 
heart and hand with you in this matter.'' 

" Much doubt," repeated Dixon. " Can any one 
have any doubt on the subject. 

" I have a good deal," said SEawkins. 

" Well, then, all I can say is that you would 
doubt anything," said Dixon. " Why Waters told 
me that he took some of Mr. White's clothes over 
there yesterday evening — ^his shoes, and his cloth 
clothes, and his shaving things. And Sally says 
that he didn't sleep in his room here last night, 
and she doesn't know that he is ever going to sleep 
there again." 

" Indeed," said Mertoun, " that would be proof 
certainly. Are you sure, Dixon 1" 
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"You had better cross-question Dick Waters 
Limself, if you want to make sure," said Dixon. 
<< There he is at the end of the playground, talking 
to Burke and Hughes. He'd tell you all about it, 
I make no doubt." 

"So we will,*' said Mertoun. "Hallo, Dick, 
come up here, won't you f There are one or two 
things we want to ask you." 

The old school servant complied. He had been 
a long time in Dr. Young's service ; and was an 
honest and faithful servant. But he had his own 
ideas of men, manners, and things ; and in par- 
ticular he disliked new comers, and new-fangled 
ways, with an earnestness that would have done 
credit to a Tory squire of the last century. Just 
at present, in his opinion, there was a good deal 
going on in the way of innovation ; against which 
he was inclined to rebel, as feu: as his loyalty to the 
Doctor would allow him to do. Matters too were 
getting worse every day. This young man, this 
Mr. White — he was going on in such a way, as 
no usher had ever done, since Charlton had been a 
etchool, or at all events since he had known it. 
The Doctor geing away for days together, and leav- 
ing the young man to be lord and master over 
everybody : the young man taking upon himself tor 
forbid the gentlemen the use of the Hermitage 
grounds, and pull their castles down, and put him, 
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Bicliard Waters, to watch them ; presuming, too, 
actually to scold him, as though he hadn't been, 
twenty-two years with Dr. Toung, and this young 
gentLeman not as many months ! The Doctor might 
be going to give up the school to him, for any- 
thing Dick Waters knew; but he wouldn't hand 
over Dick Waters along with it ! 

Such were the cogitations which were employing 
his brain, when Mertoun and his schoolfellows 
called to him. He came slowly and deliberately 
up, regarding the first-class boys with an im- 
movable countenance, under which, nevertheless, a 
shrewd observer might have discerned a consider- 
able amount of sympathy with his questioners. 

" Well, Dick," began Thomas, " so you are put 
here to see that we don't get into mischief, hey 1 
A pity the Doctor doesn't make you his usher at 
once, and then you would be better paid for doing 
the same work." 

'' He'd make as good a one as White any day," 
said Everett. 

"That wouldn't be saying much for him," 
observed Smith, " would it, Dick 1 " 

" I ain't no judge of Mr. White," observed 
Waters, sententiously. "If so be that he will 
keep to his duties, I'll keep to mine." 

"I wish he wovM keep to his duties," said 
Mertoun; "but that seems to me to be just the 
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thing he won't do. I saj, Diok, is it true that he 
is gone to live in the Hermitage there V* 

** And that the Doctor is going to give up the 
sohool to him after Ohristmasl" added Evana 

'< Or going to take him into partnership f said 
Everett. 

<<WeU, sir/' said Waters, deliberately, <<the 
least said is the soorest tiendi^, jou see." 

'< I see that, Dick,*' caid Mertoun, with a smile, 
well knowing that this remark invariably pro- 
ceeded a double allowance of gossip on the old 
servant's part. '^ I daresay there won't be much 
that requires mending this time." 

^* I hope not, Master Mertoun, but I can't say 
as I am sure of it. You asks me if Mr. White is 
gone to live at the Hermitage. I don't know as 
liQ IB — ^no more than that his goods have been 
taken there, and he ain't living here, nor yet 
nowhere else, but there." 

''Well he must be living somewhere, Dick," 
observed Brook, ^* and if he's living nowhere else, 
he must be living there." 

<<Well ifs possible, Master Brook. I don't 
go to deny thai Then you asks whether the 
Doctor's a-going to give up the school to him, or 
going to take him into partnership. Well, he never 
told me as he was going to do either one or the 
othei*; and no one ever heard me say as he had." 
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** Well, you said something very like it, Dick,'* 
remarked Dixon, ^'unless I altogether mistook 
you." 

''Well, Master Dixon, that's possible. I said 
as I thought Mr. White was a-going on as if he 
was soon to be master here, if he didn't think 
himself master already; and that I heard the 
Doctor say that he couldn't carry on things here, 
unless he had Mr. White's help." 

''You heard him say that, did youl" asked 
Hampton. 

"Yes, Master Hampton, I heard it with my 
own bodily ears, and I'll take my corporeal oath 
of it. And then, when the Doctor goes away, he 
says to me, — 'Waters,' he says, 'do you mind 
that Mr. White's to be master here^ and no one 
else ! Do you do just whatever he tells you, 
ezactly as if it was I myself' " 

" Why he never said as much as that, even when 
Mr. Powell was here, did he?" asked Mertoun. 

" No, sir. He always then told me to look to 
Mrs. Young for orders, as I thinks is more con- 
formable — meaning him no disrespect, but that's 
what I do think." 

" And Mr. White has lost no time in making 
the most of the permission, I'll be bound," said 
SmitL 

"Well, sir, you are right there — that I must 
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say. I should be sorrj to say anything dis- 
respectful of Mr. White, but I have never been 
so ordered about, or so spoke to, since I have been 
at Charlton. Why, the first thing as he says," 
pursued the old man, warming with the recital of 
his wrongs — ^' the first thing he says, when the 
Doctor^s back hadn't been turned an hour, * Keep 
them young gentlemen quiet,' says he. ' I won't 
have no noise — no, not no noise at all, all the 
time as the Doctor is away.' ^ 'Tain't so easy to 
keep 'em quiet, sir,' says I; and thafs what 
you'd know, if you'd been so long at Charlton as 
I have.' " 

<< There you had him," said Thomas. 

"Well, Master Thomas, I did mean to give 
him a hint," said Waters, " but bless you, sir, he 
minded it no more than a chaney image would 
mind it^ if you stuck a pin into it. ^ Easy or not 
easy,' says he, ^it must be done, and it shall be 
done, and there ain't nothing that I won't do, to 
make sure of its being done. And that the young 
gentlemen will find, if they tries it on with me.' " 

" He said that, did he V* exclaimed Mertoun, 
indignantly. 

'' Well yes, he did. Master Mertoun. I am not 
the one to make mischief^ and always say as little 
as possible. But that's what he said, as I'll take 
my justice's oath he did." 
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'^ He may find that two can play at that/' said- 
Hampton. 

'^ He may, and lie shall," said Mertoun* '^Weli, 
go on, Dick. What else did he say )" 

« Oh, a lot of things," said Waters. " He told 
me to go and lock up the mead, and bring him 
the key. 'There won't be no more going in 
there,' he says. * What,* says I, ^ never no more 1* 
< That ain't no affair of yours,' says he. I ain't 
the man yon see, yonng gents, to take offence at 
what no man says, but this here was enough to 
curdle the blood in a man's veins. I have been 
here this three-and-twenty year, come Ladyday; 
and I to be told that things aren't no business of 
mine, by a young whippersnapper like that — not 
that I mean to speak disrespectful of Mr. White. 
I know my place better than that, I hope." 

** It's a pity he doesn't lock up the playground 
itself, while he's about it," observed Dixon. 

" Well, sir, and that's what hell do before long, 
in my opinion. It was Saturday when he locked 
the mead up, and there has been more locking up 
this morning. He's found out — I don't know how, 
I am sure, but he has found out that the fireworks 
had been put into the shoehouse cupboard, and he's 
took and locked them up in the schoolroom doset." 

^'The schoolroom closet," repeated Hampton, 
eagerly. " Have you got the key, or has he 1 " 
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" HeVe got it»" said Waters. « He ain't likely 
to trust me with nothing. Bat never mind, joung 
gents, the Doctor will be back before to*morrow 
eyening, and I'm sure he'll allow joa to have the 
fireworks as usual. And if he don't come, it's mj 
opbuon he'll send word to say yon may hare them." 

''-Well, what will be the good of that," asked 
Smith, '' if Mr. White has got the key and won't 
give it up, as it is as likely as not that he won't 1 
The cupboard is very strong, and has an iron-plated 
door. I don't think we could break it open." 

''That wouldn't signify, Master Smith," said 
Waters, with a meaning smile. " He don't know 
it you see, but there's duplicate keys of all them 
cupboards kept in a drawer in the Doctor's study. 
I couldn't help laughing in my sleeve when I heard 
him talking so big. ' You think you knows every- 
thing,' says I to myself 'and old Dick knows 
nothing. But you're mistaken there. K I chose 
to open them doors, tisn't you that could prevent 
me.' Not that I forget that I am only a servant, 
young gentlemen, and that if s my place to obey 
orders, and make no remarks." 

" Do you think Mr. White really means to stop 
the fireworks to-morrow 9" asked Hampton. "If 
so, tell us at once." 

" Well, Master Hampton, I don't think he do, 
not at present, that is," said Waters. " He said 
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something to me^ about my seeing that they were 
let off properly ; which don't look as though he 
intended that. But if anything happens to put him 
out — ^hallo, what's thati" he exclaimed, as the 
great school bell began to ring. " Why it wants 
ten minutes to dinner time yet. Well, Sally, what 
is it 1 " he continued, as Dr. Young's housekeeper 
came up from the house. 

"Mr. White wants to see all tJie young gentlemen 
in the schoolroom before dinner,*' she said. ^^ You 
are all to come in immediately," 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A CONSULTATION. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Young was engaged in an anxious 
conversation with the surgeon, who had arrived 
about half an hour previously. 

"And you can report no better to-day, then?" 
she was saying. " How sad it is ! Is there really 
no hope 1 " 

"Really there is none," replied Mr. Miller. 
"He has evidently been sinking for a long time past, 
and he continues to sink. A rally now is all but 
impossible." 

" Poor Charles ! " said Mrs. Young. " And his 
removal to the Hermitage then, and the change 
back to the old familiar scenes, have after all done 
him no good." 

"I do not know that," said the surgeon. **I 
think the removal has had a very evident effect 
on the mind of the patient. It was reported to 
me that, for months past, he had shown no con- 
sciousness of what was passing round him. But it 
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IB clear that he knows now where he is. He 
recognizes the rooms, and the pictures, and the 
view from the window. Mr. Ellison's servants 
have been most particular in obeying his orders. 
Every article of furniture, every book and picture^ 
has been replaced just as it was before Charles left 
Charlton for the last time. Even the Hermitage 
yard has been restored to its old condition. This 
has had quite the effect that was expected. If it 
was only a question of the recovery of Mr. Charles 
Ellison's reason, I have little doubt the Squire's 
hopes would be fulfilled. But it is his life which 
is in immediate danger ; and unless there is some 
change, of which I can see but little hope, he can- 
not live a fortnight. It is quite possible that he 
may sink suddenly at any moment." 

** Poor lad ! " said Mrs. Young, again. '^ How 
well I remember him the day the old Squire first 
brought him here, though it is now nearly twenty 
years ago — as fine a lad as I ever saw, and his 
£akther seemed to be quite wrapped up in him. Of 
all the sad histories I remember there has been 
none like his ! To die so young ; and in this 
miserable way ! And yet I suppose it would have 
been worse if it had taken plac^ as it was nearly 
doing, three years ago.'' 

<< When Mr. White fell in with him at Innspruck, 
do you meanf asked Mr. Millar. 
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"Yes," said Mrs. Young. "Mr. White was 
travelling with a pupil, and found Charles Ellison 
in a terrible state at a small ohalet a few miles 
from the town. He had had a &I1 from a rock, 
when half intoxicated, I am afraid ; and his com- 
panion had left him to shift for himsel£ Mr. 
White nursed him day and night, or he would 
have died. Afterwards, as soon as he was fit to 
travel, he took him to Munich, where old Mr. 
Ellison was living.'' 

« And he remained with him a long time, did he 
noti" inquired the surgeon. 

" Yes, poor Charles had grown so fond of him 
that Mr. Ellison persuaded him to protract his 
visit from time to time, until he had been there 
nearly two years. Then Mr. White's health failed, 
and the doctors sent him back to England. The 
old Squire wrote to Dr. Young, and asked him to 
find a situation for him if he could. Mr. Powell 
was just then on the point of leaving us, and the 
Doctor thought Mr. White would be a good person 
to take his place." 

" And so you have found him, have you not f " 
said the other. 

" He is an excellent man," said Mrs. Yoong, 
^and my husband says, a sound scholar. He 
doesn't understand the boys as well as Mr. Powell 
did, and is apt to be rather short and stem with 
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them. But all that will mend with time ; and we 
are on the whole very thankful to have got him." 

"Mr. Ellison seems to have felt his loss very 
much/' observed her companion. 

"Yes," said Mrs. Young. "Poor Charles had 
never done more than partially recover. He was 
always confined to his room, and very often to his 
bed. But as long as Mr. White was with him he 
was rational, and even cheerful. It is only within 
the last twelvemonth that his mental powers have 
begun to ML him. The Squire fancies that it was 
mainly Mr. White's departure that brought about 
the mischief" 

"The Squire is mistaken there, I think," re- 
marked Mr. Miller. "The injury done to the 
spine not uncommonly affects the brain after a 
certain time. But the doctors at Munich, no doubt, 
were right in sending him home under the cir- 
cumstances. The sight of his old friend, and all 
the familiar objects of his childhood, together with 
entire quiet, would certainly be his best chance 
of recovering and retaining his mental faculties. 
And even if his life could not be protracted, it 
would be a great mercy that he should enjoy these 
to the last." 

"No doubt," said Mrs. Young. "But that 
item of entire quiet is a very difficult ona The 
Squire was not only anxious for his son's return to 
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Charlton, but was quite as anxious that it should 
be kept a strict secret. He too, you know, is in 
a very precarious state. He was an old man, much 
broken in health, when he left England ; and 
the troubles and anxieties of the last few year^ 
have, I fear, shortened his days still furtheir. 
Added, therefore, to the fears natural under hia 
circumstances, there was the nervous excitement 
arising out of his weakened health. He fancied 
that every one in the neighbourhood would be full 
of curiosity about Charles, and even intrude them- 
selves upon him so as entirely to destroy all privacy, 
if it was known that he was at Charlton. There- 
fore no one was to be told anything about it, 
excepting yourself. We were not allowed to give 
even a hint of it to the boys." 

'<I think that also was a mistake," said the 
surgeon. '* It would be almost impossible to keep 
from them the fact that there was somebody at the 
Hermitage, and their curiosity would be sure to be 
excited about it. They might have been told that 
there was a sick person there, but need not have 
known who it was." 

"That was what the Doctor wanted to do," 
said Mrs. Young. "The old ^Squire sent his 
London agent doMm here about a week ago with 
a letter for Mr. White, and another for the Doctor, 
announcing that Charles would arrive at Charlton 
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in about a week's time, and directing that every- 
thing at the Hermitage should be put into precisely 
the same state in which it had been at the time of his 
son's departure. Unfortunately, Mr. Farren, that is 
the agent's name— was absent in Scotland when Mr. 
Ellison's letter arrived, and did not return till two 
days before the time named for Charles' arrivaL 
He came instantly down here, and with Mr. 
White's help engaged a suitable attendant, and 
replaced the furniture in the Hermitage — ^but only 
just in time to receive the invalid." 

''And Mr. Farren insisted that nothing should 
should be said to the boys, did he 1" 

'' Yes, he said that the old Squire had arrived 
in London along with his son, but was too weak 
to travel any further — ^for the present at all events. 
The leading idea in his mind was, he told us, the 
keeping Charles's secret, as he called it. Dr. Young 
did not know what to do. You see the boys have 
for years past been allowed access to the Hermitage 
jyard, and more particularly at this time of the 
year, to put up what they called their Castles 
there. They were actually engaged in one of 
their sham-fights when Mr. Farren arrived. It 
was necessary, of course, to keep them out of the 
Hermitage and its grounds, and take down their 
Castle, which would at once have caught Charles 
Ellison's eye. But to do this, without assigning 
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any reason, seemed very hard on the boys, and it 
was a long time before Mr. White and Mr. Farren 
could persuade my husband to consent to it. And 
then he only agreed to keep the matter secret, until 
Mr. Farren had had time to see Mr. Ellison on 
the subject, and ask him to reconsider the matter. 
But on Saturday there came a letter from London, 
in which Squire Ellison was stated to be greatly 
worse than he hkd been when Mr. Farren left him. 
He was now most anxious to see his old friend Dt. 
Young ; and Mr. Farren implored him to come up 
without delay, or he might come too late. As for 
the question of telling the boys anything about 
Charles Ellison's residence at the Hermitage, Mf . 
Farren had not ventured, in the Squire's present 
condition, to hint anything about it.'' 

"Well, he was right there," said the Doctor, 
^'though certainly, the whole thing is embarrass- 
ing. But my dear Madam,'' he pursued, consulting 
his watch, " may I ask you kindly to send another 
message to Mr. White. It is absolutely necessary 
that I should see him before I leave, and I have 
been too long here already." 

The bell was rung, and a second message was 
despatched, and then Mr. Miller resumed : "What 
was the latest report you have had of Mr. Ellison] 
I fear, as Dr. Young has not returned, it cannot 
have been a very good one." 

I 2 
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" I am 9ony to say it is very imsatisfaetorj. Mr. 
Ellison indeed was rather better. That was so &ir 
good ; but it was still doubtful whether he would be 
Able to travel to Charlton — as however he insisted 
upon doing, if the Doctors would allow him. He 
was so anxious that Dr. Young should accompany 
him, that my husband was unable to refuse; 
and he has been, in consequence, obliged to 
delay his return for another four -and -twenty 
hours. I can see that the awkward position in 
which he has lefb Mr. White distresses him very 
much." 

''It is a very uncomfortable state of things,'' 
assented her hearer ; '' and I am afraid what I 
have to tell Mr. White will not improve matters. 
Ha, here he is," continued Mr. Miller, as the door 
opened, and the usher made his appearance. ''I 
am sorry to have taken you away from the boys, 
White, just now; but there is something which you 
ought to be told immediately." 

''Charles is not deadi" exclaimed the new 
comer anxiously, as he noticed the grave look on 
the surgeon's face. 

"No, it is not that. Mr. Charles Ellison is 
feebler^ I think, but not otherwise materially 
worse. It is about something which occurred yester- 
day, that I wish to speak. You told me that you 
had interdicted the boys from entering the HeF- 
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mitage grounds. Did you forbid them also to 
enter the Hermitage itself 1" 

" Yes, of course," said Mr. White. " Why they 
couldn't enter the Hermitage^ except by passing 
through the yard. And the entrance to that has 
not only been blocked up, but a high barrier has 
been put up on the top of the gates. I can't 
think for a moment that any of the boys can have 
been inside the Hermitage.'' 

"Well, you shall judge for yourself," was the reply. 
"When I went in yesterday afternoon to see the 
patient, I found that the nurse was the only person 
in the house, except of course Mr. Ellison himself. 
It appears that the servant had been sent to my 
house with a message. I was obliged therefore to 
let myself in by my latch-key. Just as I entered 
the hall, I heard a noise in the passage above. I 
called out, supposing it to be Susan, but I got no 
answer. Almost immediately afterwards I heard 
the window at the end of the staircase pushed up. 
I mounted the stairs as quick as I could, and just 
caught sight of a pair of shoes vanishing over the 
window-sill." 

"Shoes?" repeated Mr. White. "Man's or 
boy's?" 

" Boy's, I am almost sure," returned the other. 

" One of our boys, do you think ? " continued 
the usher. 
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" That I can't say," replied Mr. Miller. « But 
they were not a clod-hopper's shoes. I could see 
the heels distinctly, and could almost swear they 
belonged to a gentleman. Well, I ran downstairs 
as softly as I could, and out of the house. I was 
too late to see who the intruder was, but there 
were three or four of the Doctor's boys scrambling 
over the wall of the mead into the playground.** 

''You did not recognize them]" asked the 
other. 

'' No. They were biggish lads, but I could not 
say that I knew any one of them." 

'^ And at what time did this happen 1" 

'' About half-past five, I should think. It might 
have been a quarter of an hour, more or less." 

''Just at the time that I was with you, Mrs.. 
Young. I was obliged, you will remember, to go 
up to the Bailway Station to see if there was any 
telegram from the Doctor, and I did not get back 
till about a quarter past four.'' 

" Isn't it odd you heard nothing about this at 
the Hermitage last night]" asked Mrs. Young» 
" You slept there last night, did you not ] " 

" Yes. Poor Charles was so urgent that I should 
not leave him, when I was there in the afternoon^. 
that I waSv obliged to fo^mise to come again at 
night I could not go up there till the boys were 
in bed, you know : and thought it better to sleep 
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there for the next few nights. But I don't wonder 
that I was told nothing about this affair. The 
nurse had gone to bed before I arnred, and I 
suppose Susan knew nothing of it 9 " 

" No, she did not," assented Mr. Miller. "Nurse 
told me she had thought it better not to tell her 
anything about it, or she might get talking. She 
was right there. The less said the better. I found 
the patient a good deal excited. He had heard the 
trampling of feet in the passage, and had seen some 
one — so he said, at least — peeping through the 
door. He hadn't got over it when I saw him. He 
has a fancy, you know, that the bailiff are in 
pursuit of him, and will cany him off to prison if 
they can lay their hands on him. He was sure^ 
he said, that they were hanging about the house, 
and it was a long time before I could pacify him. 
Now, White, this sort of thing must peremptorily 
be stopped. I am afraid there is but little hope 
that Charles Ellison's life will be spared. But it 
will be certaiu death — downright murder — ^if this 
occurs again." > 

" Of course it must be stopped," said Mr. White, 
" the only question is, how. You see Dr. Young 
will not allow even a bare outline of the £acts to 
be told to the boys." 

^^That is, you mean old Mr. Ellison will not 
allow it," said Mxh. Young. "My husband has 
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been most anxious that they should be told, from 
the first" 

" Yes, of course, I mean that," said Mr. White, 
''but that makes no difference, as matters at present 
stand. We can't tell the boys ; and they can't be 
sent home, imless their parents are to be told." 

''You must confine them to the playground, 
White," said Mr. Miller, '^ and either yourself or 
Waters must be continually on the watch." 

" He is on the watch now," said Mr. White ; 
and if I had had the least fear of this occurring, of 
course I would have kept him on the watch yester- 
day also. The truth can't be told to him under a 
promise of secrecy, unluckily. He is not to be 
trusted with a secret; I wish he were. But that isn't 
all — isn't) in fetct, the worst part of my difficulty. 
You see to-morrow is the Doctor's birthday. That, 
I am told, has always been made a great day o£" 

" Yes, to be sure," said Mr. Miller, " I had 
forgotten it, but to-morrow is Young's birthday. 
They will be expecting their games, and a treat 
of some kind, I suppose, and their fireworks. But 
ihat, of course, is wholly out of the question." 

"You think it is, do you?" said Mr. White. 
^* I had thought if the fireworks were let off in the 
small court on the other side of the house — ^the 
side facing the green, you know, and the boys saw 
them from the windows of the house." 
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« It's not to be thought of, White," said Mr. 
Miller, decidedly. " The distance as the crow flies 
between this and the Hermitage is very little after 
all, and the noise of those Jack-in-the-boxes, and 
shells, the whizzing of the rockets, and the glare 
of some of the pieces, would be heard and seen 
as plainly as possible in Mr. Charles's bedroom. 
Besides which, who could answer for it that the 
boys would be quiet. They don't know, remember, 
that there is any reason why they shouldn't shout ; 
and shout they will if anything happens to please 
their fieuicy, or my name is not Bichard Miller." 

" Very well, it must be done, then somehow or 
other," said the usher. " By good luck I have the 
fireworks under lock and key. They are in the 
strong closet in the schoolroom, and I have the 
key in my pocket : or I should have advised that 
the fireworks should be sent away out of the house. 
But they are safe where they are." 

" They would not think of letting them ofi^ if 
they were forbidden to do so, surely," observed 
Mrs. Young. 

" I really could not answer for that," said Mr. 
White. "They are in a very discontented and 
turbulent state, and behave worse and worse every 
school time. This morning I really thought I 
should be obliged to take the cane to some of the 
first-class boys." 
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^The Doctor very seldom canes them,'' said 
Mrs. Young. " I don't mean but what you may 
find it necessary, and the Doctor, I know, would, 
entirely approTe whatever you did under present 
circumstances. I only mean to prepare you for 
their being a good deal surprised at being so 
punished.*' 

^'I quite understand that,*' said the usher, ''and 
you may be sure that I shall not resort to it, unless 
I find it absolutely necessary. I am sure I hope 
it may not be. But about the celebration of the 
birthday to-morrow 1 — I suppose I must tell them 
that, as Dr. Young is absent, and I am not satisfied 
with their behaviour, they cannot have any of the 
customary amusements to-morrow ; which must be 
an ordinary school-day. But may I tell them that 
if they behave themselves they will be permitted 
to have the games and fireworks as usual, on some 
future day, which Dr. Young will name when he 
returns 1 " 

" Oh yes," said Mrs. Young, " there can be no 
objection to that, I should think. But of course 
you will insist on the most entire good behaviour 
on the part of the boys, or the birthday will not be 
kept this year at all.*' 

" Of course," assented Mr. White, " I know it is 

imperatively necessary to maintain order and quiet 

at the present crisis ; and I 'will do so at all costs. 
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depend upon it. I suppose the Doctor is certain 
to return to-morrow, Mrs. Young, is he not ] " 

"He says so most positively," said the lady, 
« His words are, I do not know how to refuse my 
poor old friend's entreaty. I have my doubts 
whether he will be in a fit state after all to take 
the journey to-morrow j but he will come, if it be 
possible. If he cannot come, it is clearly imder- 
stood that I am not to be asked to remain longer. 
Barring accidents, therefore, I shall certainly 
come, with or without Mr. Ellison, to Charlton 
to-morrow." 

'^ Well, nothing can be plainer than that," said 
Mr. Miller. " But I must not remain here any 
longer. Good morning, Mrs. Young, good morning, 
White. I am sure I heartilj wish you well 
through your troubles." 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

WAB TO THE KNIFE. 

Tuesday was over at last. With a sigh of relief, 
Mr. White— who had just completed the tour of the 
bedrooms, in Sally's company, to see the candles 
put out — took his hat and great coat, and stepped 
out into the cool moonlight. The night breeze 
•came refreshingly on his heated forehead, after the 
worries and fatigues of the day. Surely he might 
hope that the worst was over now. The boys had 
been told that they would not be allowed to have 
any of their customary amusements on the morrow ; 
^tnd, in particular, that there would be no display 
of fireworks. They had taken it more patiently 
then he had expected. Ko remonstrances had 
been offered. Not a word, in fact, had been spoken 
in reply. He had fancied at first that something 
of the kind was going to happen; but the first- 
<jlass boys had evidently interposed, and checked it. 
That was well; and the first class would find they 
were no losers in the end by their good behaviour. 
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If he coold only keep matters quiet now for another 
twelve hours or so, the Doctor would return ; the 
whole mystery would be explained, or, in any case, 
the responsibility taken out of his hands. 

" I hope I shall never have to go through any- 
thing of this kind again,'' he muttered to himself, 
as he paced up and down the shrubbery walk, 
before entering the Hermitage. '^ Nothing but my 
regard for poor Charles would have induced me to 
do it. But I am quite resolved that, come what 
may, his last hours shall not be disturbed." 

He took a turn or two more ; and then softly 
unlocking the door went noiselessly upstairs. The 
nurse heard his step, and came out with equal cau- 
tion to meet him. Mr. Miller had been gone about 
half-an-hour. The patient had sunk into a deep 
sleep, from which the surgeon thought he would 
not awaken for a great many hours ; and when he 
did, it would in all likelihood be only to pass away. 
There was a hope, though a slight one, that he might 
rally after all ; but this faint spark of hope would 
be altogether extinguished, if anything should 
occur to disturb him. 

Mr. White seated himself by the bedside, to 
keep watch for a few hours, while the nurse retired 
to rest. He was worn and exhausted with his 
long, harassing day, and the prospect of renewed 
worry on the following in.OYTiYCi%. "^ 'v^»» ^sfpSo. 
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difficulty that be oould keep his eyes open, as the 
hours passed heavily on. It was daybreak before 
the nnrse retunied, and then he lay down to catch 
a few hours of feverish sleep, until the school bell 
should summon him to the scene of his labours 
again. 

Meanwhile, a very different state of things was 
in progress, from that which Mr. White had 
pictured to himself. No sooner had the boys made 
sure of Mr. White's departure from the house, than 
the door of Walter Mertoun's room was softly 
opened, and five of the first-class boys came in. 
The room in question went by the name of the 
eight-bedded room, and was commonly chosen for 
any midnight rendezvous, on account of its position 
at the very end of the house, overlooking the 
playground and cherry orchard. The reader will, 
doubtless, remember that it was from the window 
of this room that Harry Mertoun contemplated 
the cherry tree on the evening of his memorable 
expedition. Walter and Edward Thomas had 
slept there during the whole of their seven years' 
stay at Charlton. The other six beds were occupied 
by Dixon, two second-class boys, Burke and 
Hughes, and three juniors, Davies, Bound, and 
Knapp. The last-named five boys had been sent 
to occupy the beds of the seniors, in order that the 
£r8t class might have tliQir conference undisturbed 
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by the presence of the younger boys. This was a 
somewhat hazardous step, and would not in all 
likelihood have been resorted to, but that the 
absence of both the Doctor and Mr. White ren- 
dered discovery almost impossible. 

" Well now, then," said Hampton, " as we are all 
here, except Philip, who won't take any part with 
us, we have got to consider what we will do. I 
suppose it may be considered agreed that we are 
not going to sit tamely down under this usage." 

'^ I am not, for one," said Mertoun. '' I have 
been unwilling, I confess, to do anything in the 
wi^ of direct resistance, until it had been plainly 
seen that we couldn't get our rights by fair means. 
But I think we have done all that we can be re- 
quired to do, and I am willing to join in whatever 
the others agree to.'* 

" It is no use putting up patiently with things 
—that's plain," said Brook. " First of aU, with- 
out any shadow of reason, except because it hap- 
pened to suit Mr. White's convenience, we are 
deprived of the use of the Hermitage yard and 
parlour. Then, when we take that quietly, our 
Castle is pulled down, and the mead is locked up. 
Then, when we say nothing about that, we are not 
even permitted to play games in the playground > 
and now when we have submitted to that too, we 
are cut off from all fan on the Doctor^s birthda.^ ^ 
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and not allowed to have the fireworks, which we 
have paid for ourselves." 

" If Philip was here," said Smith with a sneer, 
''he'd remind us that the amusements of th^ Doc- 
tor's birthday and the fireworks were only put off 
for a time, and not stopped altogether." 

" No doubt he'd say that," said Dixon; "but if 
he chooses to be bamboozled that way, I don't." 

"Nevermind about Philip," said Mertoun. "He 
is a good fellow, though I don't agree with him 
upon this matter. Well, you see, I think it is 
quite plain, in the first place, that we owe all this to 
Mr. "White. He has gone to live in the Hermitage. 
He ordered the mead to be locked up, the Castle 
pulled down, and the gate barricaded. He doesn't 
choose that there should be any noise, and has 
therefore stopped our games, and forbidden the 
fireworks. In the second place, it is equally clear 
to my mind, that he is going •to be sole or joint 
master here. No mere usher could venture to do 
such things as these, nor would he be allowed to. 
The question then, is, are we going to consent to 
be used in this way, as long as we are at Charlton 1" 

" I am not, for one," said Brook. 

" Nor I, for another," exclaimed Everett ; and 
the four juniors of the first-class repeated his 
words. 

"Very well, nor am I," resumed Mertoun- 
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**Well then, John^ I should like to hear what 
you propose that we should do. I was very glad 
to-day that you passed that message down, or some 
of us might have spoken out too soon." 

"Yes," said Hampton. "It is always as well to 
know beforehand exactly what you mean to do ; 
and this new piece of tyranny took me, I confess, 
quite by surprise. Well, you see, if it weren't for 
the fireworks, I should recommend that we begin 
resistance to Mr. White at once." 

" Eesist him, as you did the usher at the other 
school, I suppose ? " said Mertoun. 

"Yes," said Hampton. " We*ll none of us learn 
our lessons, or do our exercises. He'll tell us, I 
suppose, to write them out, and stay in during the 
playhours. Very well, we won't write them out, 
and we won't stay in unless he locks us up. If he 
does that, we'll make such a row, that he'll either 
be glad to let us out, or be obliged to come and 
stay with us." 

" He'll keep us without our meals," suggested 
Thomas ; " but then we could do as you did, and 
lay in a lot of gingerbread and apples, when George 
King comes." 

" He'll write home to our friends," Suggested 
Everett. 

" He can't write anyhow," said Hampton. "He 
must get Dr. Young to do it, and schoolmasters 
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aren't fond of writing about these things. Thej 
don't sound very nice." 

"You are quite right, John," said Dixon. "But 
there's another thing he could do, — ^he could cane us." 

" He's not allowed to cane the first and second 
class," observed Smith. "The Doctor lets no one 
do that, except himself." 

"That's true," said Mertoun. "But I think 
under present circumstances, he'll claim the right 
to do it ; and say that the Doctor has deputed this 
power, along with eyeiything else, to him during 
his absence. But I suppose none of us care much 
about any caning which he could give us." 

" That's the right spirit," said Hampton. « He'll 
find that English schoolboys are not negro slaves. 
Nevertheless, I would not allow him to lay a 
fijager on me." 

" Kor would I take a caning from him," said 
Mertoun, " unless it had first been made clear that 
he had the right to do it, which is not the case at 
present. But you were saying, John, that you 
didn't recommend us to take this line at once. 
What do you think we had better do 1" 

" Let us have our fireworks first," was the reply. 
" Perhaps if he sees that we are not going to be 
bullied any longer, he may give in. If he does not, 
then we can do as I have said." 

"Have the fireworks?" said Dixon. "You 
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forget that they are locked up in the strong closet^ 
and that Mr. White has got the key." 

« No, I don't," said Hampton, " but 111 under- 
take to get them out at the right time. Look here, 
we had better be pretty behaved, as we have been 
this afternoon. That will divert any suspicions he 
may have-; and he may very likely leave us 
between tea and prayer-time, as he often does. If 
he doesn't, we must contrive some message, or 
something to get him out of the way. Then we 
can carry the fireworks up into the Hermitage 
yard, fix them to the posts and the bam doors, and 
anything else that will serve the purpose, and 
light them all at the same time, or as quick one 
after another as we can. It will be a jolly sights 
and he can't get there in time to stop it." 

'' Ko," said Dixon ; '' and if we make haste back 
into the house, he may not be able to make oat 
who has done it after alL" 

'< Perhaps not," said Mertoun, <<but I for one 
should care very little whether he did or not. 
Well, John, 1*11 go along with you in this." 

All the other six agreed also; and the con- 
clave having been dissolved, the first-class boys 
returned to their rooms, and the house was quiet 
for the night. 

The next day passed off heavily enough. Mr. 
White was too much fatigued and depressed to 

K 2 
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notice Teiy dosely the demeanour of the boys. 
The junior dasaes irere decidedly snlky; and the 
dders awkward and reserved, rather than anything 
else. The lesscHis were done respectably, bat with- 
out any of the life which their work ordinarily 
showed. During the play-honrs^ they were un- 
usoaUy quiet^ walking up and down in pairs, or 
reading books. If he could have been certain that- 
this very satisfiiustoiy state of things would con- 
tinue, Mr. Wliite wonld more than once have left 
them to pay a visit to the Hermitage, and ascertain 
the patient's condition with his own eyes. But he 
felt instinctively that the boys could not be trusted 
80 &r; and during the whole day — school-hours 
and playtime alike, — ^he never left them for a 
moment. It was with unspeakable relief that he 
saw the hands of the school dock point to six, 
at which hour the express train from London came 
in. Dr. Young must be at home, in twenty- 
minutes at furthest. But twenty minutes passed 
away, and the clock pointed to the half-hour, and 
the minute hand moved on to a quarter to seven, 
but still he did not arrive. The express train was 
never so late as this. It was clear that he had 
been detained after all in London. He felt greatly 
irritated and annoyed, and was on the point of 
oning Waters to occupy his place, while he 
to the Hermitage for a minute, when a 
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note was put into his hands by one of the junior 
boys. The address on the envelope was in Mrs. 
Young's handwriting. 

"She has had a telegram from the Doctor to 
say he isn't coming," muttered the usher to 
himself, as he broke the seal, but he had not 
read two sentences of the letter, when he 
stai*ted from his chair in suq^rise and anger. 

" Boys," he exclaimed, ** is this true 1 Can this 
be possible ? Has anybody dared to remove the 
fireworks from the closet where I placed them ? " 

There was no answer. 

'* Do you hear me, boys," he repeated, in a 
louder and angrier tone than before, **I will be 
answered ! Who is the head boy ? Walter Mer- 
toun, I see. Mertoun, have you or your com- 
panions taken away the fireworks." 

" I have not," replied Mertoun, shortly. 

" Have any of your schoolfellows done so 1 " 

" Not that I know of," said Walter, in the same 
tone as before. 

" That is not the way to answer me, sir," said 
Mr. White. "You shall hear more of this pre- 
sently. Meanwhile, I will have an answer from 
some one. Hampton, have the fireworks been 
taken away?" 

"You had better look and see for yourself^" 
answered the boy addressed. J 
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Mr. White hesitated a moment; and then taking v 
a key from his pocket he opened the door of the 
closet. Next he lit a candle from the school lamp, 
and proceeded to act on Hampton's suggestion. 

The closet in question, the reader should be told, 
was a long narrow strip, running back into the 
room called the marching room, and lighted by 
a small slit in the outer wall of the last-named 
building. The staircase which led to the floor 
above lay over it; and at the further end there was 
a cupboard, constructed under the stairs. There 
was a similar closet on the corresponding side of 
the schoolroom, less in size, but similarly lighted. 
The fireworks had been deposited in the cupboard 
above named ; and it had occurred to Mr. White 
that the boys might possibly have contrived to 
wrench up some of the treads of the stairs, and 
remove the fireworks through the opening so made. 
But he had no time to ascertain whether his con- 
jecture was correct. He had scarcely entered the 
closet when the door was slammed behind him, 
and the key turned in the lock. 

"Hollo, Hampton, do you really mean that?" 
said Brook, as he beheld his schoolfellow perform 
the feat in question, and then withdraw the 
key, which he put into his pocket. 

^'Mean it?" returned the other, "to be sure I do. 
There he may stay, \m\51 \k^ iae^o^ka have been 
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let off. Then we'll unlock the door, and he may 
do his worst, for anything I care. If we all stand 
by one another, that won't be much." 

" We'll all stand by you, John," said Mertoun. 

" But I don't see how we are to have the fire- 
works," said Dixon, " I suppose you don't expect 
him to hand them out to us, do you?" 

" The fireworks are safe in the shoehouse cup- 
board," said Hampton. "I got the duplicate key 
from the Doctor's study during dinner-time, and 
removed them myself. It's lucky he went in there, 
or we shouldn't have managed it after all." 

"Well, come," said Brook, "let us lose no 
time now at all events. We are in for this, and 
let us go through with it." 

"Come along," was the general cry; and the 
boys were on the point of leaving the room, when 
their attention was arrested by a loud knocking 
agaiDst the closet door. 

" Boys !" exclaimed the voice of Mr. White from 
within, "let me out this moment. You will 
repent it all your lives, if you do not." 

"Come along," said Hampton, "don't let us stop 
talking to him. He only wants to keep us here 
as long as he can." 

"Boys!" again exclaimed Mr. White, "I insist 
on your listening to me. Walter Mertoun, yoa 
are the head boy : I ca\\ u^oxl^wsl ^\^^s^^^»"^^^'^ 
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-what I haye to say, before you persist in this. If 
you have any right feelilig, and do not mean to 
disgrace your name, you will do so." 

"Go on, John, and the others, and get things 
ready," said Mertoun ; " I can*t refuse to listen 
to him, when he says that." 

"If Mertoun won't heed me," continued Mr. 
White, to whom their remarks had been inaudible, 
" I call on the second boy, Philip Hawkins. 

" I am here, sir," said Hawkins. 

" Philip, I am sure you have had nothing to do 
with this," said the usher. " At all events you will 
have the manliness to answer me." 

"I have never refused to answer you, Mr. 
White," said Mertoun, taking the word out of 
Hawkins's mouth. 

" I am glad to hear it. What I have to say is 
this. There are circumstances of which you are 
ignorant, and these oblige me to make an offer, 
which nothing else would induce me to do. Open 
this door, and I will overlook this outrageous 
piece of insolence and rebellion. I also promise 
you that your fireworks shall be let off somewhere 
or other to-morrow. 

" It is not the loss of the fireworks which we 
mind so much, sir," said Mertoun. " But we feel 
we have not been fairly dealt with." 
" Our Castle has "been pvxWe^ viio^wTi" %«id Brook, 
^' without any reason." 
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*^ And we have been shut out of the mead/' said 
Everett. 

^' And not allowed to have our birthday parties 
in the Hermitage," said Evans. 

"Will you have our Castle put up again to- 
morrow 1 " asked Hampton. 

"And allow us to go into the mead and the 
Hermitage yard, as we did before ? " added Brook. 

"I cannot promise either," said Mr. White. 
" But I again both warn and entreat you to go no 
further in this matter." 

" Grammon ! " said Hampton apart to his com- 
panions. "We shall be great fools if we trust 
him. He feels he has got into a mess, and wants 
us to help him out of it. Come along, my lads, we 
are all agreed, are we not 1 " 

" All, all," was the general cry, and again the 
boys hurried to the door. 

" Wait a minute," said Hawkins, coming forward. 
" We are not all agreed. Walter, I have already 
begged you to have nothing to do with this ; and 
I ask you agaia, before it*s too late. You are 
making a veiy great mistake." 

" You are not going against us in this matter, 
Hawkins 1 " asked Hampton. 

" I am not going to join in letting off the fire- 
works, or in keeping one of the Masters locked 
up in a closet." 

'^ Very well, then, we wiiWock ^ovsl \3;:^xo^.^Q^»S:^. 
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the fireworks are over," said Hampton. " Catch 
hold of him, my lads, and bundle him in here." 

"Stop," said Mertoun, as half a dozen boys 
started forward to comply with this direction. 
"Won't you give us your promise not to in- 
terfere?" 

" I can't, Walter," said Philip. " I can't stand 
by quietly, and see this go on." 

" In with him then," said Hampton. The next 
moment, Hawkins was seized in the burly grasp 
of Evans and Everett, while half a dozen of the 
juniors hung on to his legs. 

Philip struggled hard, but in vain. He was 
dragged to the closet, thrust in and the door locked 
behind him. Then the whole of the boys, having first 
barricaded the door between the schoolroom and 
the dining-room, so as to prevent any entrance 
from the house, poured out into the playground — 
the seniors full of triumph at the unexpected suc- 
cess of their em&iUe, the juniors considerably awed, 
but full of eager excitement, nevertheless. 

" They are all safe, are they not ? " asked Hamp- 
ton of Dixon and Smith ; who had gone on some 
minutes before, to commence operations. 

"All safe," said Dixon. " No one has been in 
here since dinner-time." 

"Yery well," said Hampton. "Now then the 
things must be carefully carried down to the Her- 
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mitage yard. "Walter, will you, Brook, and Everett 
carry the three wheels? Evans take the Son, 
Smith the Jack-in-the-boxes there, and Dixon the 
Flower-pot. The second-class fellows can carry the 
rockets, squibs and crackers. 1*11 take the Bengal 
lights into my chai*ge. 

Meanwhile Mr. White remained imprisoned, in 
a state of the utmost embarrassment and distress. 
He heard the boys hurry out of the schoolroom, 
and called in vain on them to stop, — telling them 
that there was a secret of the greatest importance, 
which would entirely change their present purpose, 
and if they would wait only one minute, he would 
tell it them. It was too late — they were gone. 
Good heavens ! his poor friend's life would be 
sacrificed, if he could not stop this ! But how was 
it possible for him to stop it 9 He saw plainly that 
he never ought to have consented to keep this 
secret — at all events, he ought to have told it 
sooner than allow this. But he had been taken 
so completely by surprise, that he had had no time 
for consideration. Meanwhile, what was to be done 
now 1 The terrible noise was already beginning. 
He could hear the boys' shouts outside. He again 
called aloud, inquiring whether no one was within 
hearing. 

^^ I can hear you, sir," said Hawkins, '' but I am 
like yourself, locked up." 
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" Locked up ? In the opposite closet to this, do 
you mean 1 " cried Mr. White. " The lock of that 
closet door is broken. It has been broken a 
long time. They may fency they have locked you 
in, but they cannot really have done so. Push 
hard against the door, and it will open." 

Hawkins complied. He thrust his shoulder 
against the door, which yielded without difficulty. 
The key, which Hampton had forgotten in his 
hurry to take with him, fell to the ground with 
the shock. 

" Is that the key I hear rattling 1 '* resumed Mr. 
White. "If so, unlock this door immediately. 
Do not hesitate, Hawkins. I can understand your 
unwillingness to take part against your school- 
fellows ; but this is no ordinary matter. A man's 
life or death may depend upon my being released 
at once. Thank God, that is right !" he exclaimed, 
as the door came open. " Now run, Philip, and tell 
the boys there is a gentleman lying dangerously ill 
at the Hermitage, to whom the least noise would 
in all likelihood be instantly fatal. I will call 
Waters, and then follow you immediately." 

He caught up the cane which he had taken out of 
his desk when the head boys had refused to answer 
him, and forcing open the dining-room door, hur- 
ried through it to summon the school servants. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE DOCTOB*S BETUBN. 

The scene in the playground outside, when 
Hawkins stepped out from the house, was very busy 
and animated. Under Hampton's judicious general- 
ship, the fireworks had been safely conveyed across 
the playground to the gate of Lobb's Mead. But 
here the locked door offered an obstacle to their 
further progress. 

"Have you got the key, John?" asked Dixon. 
" Waters, if I remember, said that it was kept in 
the Doctor*s study along with the others.'' 

"It may have been," said Hampton, "but I 
did not think of it at the time, and it is too late 
to go after it now. We must hand the fireworks 
over. We had better divide our forces. One of 
us should climb over the wall to the other side, 
another mount on to the top of the wall, and 
another stay here to hand them up. We shall get 
them safe ovet that way." 
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"That will do,*' said MertouiL "I will stay 
here, and pass them up to Dixon, who is already 
on the top of the walL" 

" Yes," said Brook. " Evans, Thomas, and the 
others shall bring them to you, Hampton, one by 
one in the Hermitage yard, and you can fix them, 
as they are brought up." 

"All right," said Hampton. "Let us lose no 
time about it. Mr. White may break the door 
down, or force it open in some way. And if he 
does, or if he contrives to make himself heard in 
the house, our fun will be stopped, after alL" 

" He can't contrive to break out," said Smith. 
" The doors are sheeted with iron inside, and the 
dosets are bricked all round. I have heard that 
they were used as strong rooms, before this house 
was turned into a school." 

"And he can't be heard in the house, let him 
call ever so loud," said Dixon. "I remember 
being shut up there once, two or three years ago. 
The key had been lefb in the lock ; and some of 
the first dass pushed me in, and turned the lock 
upon me for fun. I halloed as loud as I could, but 
they couldn't hear me even in the playground, much 
less through the whole of the schoolroom and 
dining-room, and the passages beyond." 

" No, and we should hear him here, if he could 
be beard anywhere," obaetv^ Brook, "We are 
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quite safe so far ; but we Iiad better lose no timey 
nevertheless." 

Wbile this conversation was proceeding, the 
boys had been taking up the places assigned them. 
Walter took one firework after another from the 
juniors who held them, handing them up to Dixon, 
who sat astride the wall. He passed them down 
to Brook ; and he again delivered them to the 
other first-class boys, who carried them across the 
mead, and through the hole in the shrubbery into 
the Hermitage yard. Here the set pieces were 
secured by Hampton to the doors of the bam and 
stable; the Jack-in-the-boxes laid along the ledge of 
the manure pit; and the Bengal lights on the top of 
the stable walls. The other fireworks were placed 
inside the manure pit ; which it was agreed that 
none but Hampton and Mertoun, who knew some- 
thing of fireworks, should enter. Then the arrange- 
ment was that all the set pieces and the Bengal 
lights should be fired as nearly as possible at the same 
moment, and that Hampton and Mertoun should 
send off the rockets and squibs and crackers, one 
after another, as rapidly as they could. This would 
make it impossible, — even if the fireworks were 
seen from the Doctor's house, — ^for any one to come 
up in time to prevent the entire show from taking 
place. When the fireworks had all been let off, the 
boys were to return as fast as possible to the ko^iai^^ 
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lock the doors of the marching and schoolrooms 
again, and release Mr. White from the closet. The 
latter would have no means of learning who it 
was that had turned the key upon him ; and even 
if he should discover the flEu^t, Hampton declared 
that he should not care a straw about it. 

It did not seem likely that any interruption 
would occur. All the set pieces had been carried 
into the Hermitage yard and fixed; the Bengal 
lights and Eoman candles were in their places ; 
the crackers and rockets were on their way across 
the mead ; and still there was no stir in the house, 
or token that any one there was conscious of what 
was passing in the playground. But just as Mer- 
toun was handing up the last batch of squibs, and 
the last half-dozen boys were scrambling up the 
buttress of the playground wall — ^the very spot at 
which Harry Mertoun had climbed it more than 
six years before, — there was a sound of footsteps 
from the direction of the house, and Philip 
Hawkins ran up. 

"Stop, Walter," he exclaimed, breathlessly. 
" Don't go on with this any further. Go and stop 
Hampton from letting off the fireworks. Pray do, 
Walter." 

Mertoun started at the sound of his voice. He 

was greatly annoyed at the interruption. He had 

fully resolved to carry out the scheme that had 
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been arranged between himself and Ida scbool- 
fellows. But his ccmscience was secretly not a little 
disturbed; and Hawkins, wbo echoed only too 
£aithfull7 its pleadings, was especially unwelcome. 

"How have you contrived to get out of the 
closet?" he asked coldly. 

"The door was not locked, or rather the lock 
was broken," replied Hawkins. " But that does not 
signify now, Walter. If you only knew " 

" I don't want to know anything," said Mei*toun, 
roughly. " There goes the last lot of fireworks into 
the yard. If you like to come with me and see 
them let off, well and good. If not, I have no time 
to listen to you." He put his foot on the buttress 
as he spoke. 

" But stop, Mertoun ; pray stop. It is a matter 
of life and death. There's a gentleman dangerously 
ill I don't know who he is, but " 

" A matter of life and death 1 — gentleman dan- 
gerously ill ! — ^you don't know who he is ! " echoed 
"Walter, withdrawing his foot from the buttress, 
and staring his schoolfellow in the face. " What 
do you mean? Who told you this? Have you 
gone crazy ? " 

" Mr. White told me. He has gone into the 
house, and sent me on to tell you." 

" Gone into the house," again repeated Mertoun. 
« Who let him out of the closet 1 " 
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* I did," said PhUip. « But, Walter, only listen." 
**I will not listen to a word, you miserable 
sneak. Tou liave let him out in order that you 
may curry favour with him: though the consequence 
will probably be, that you will get us all into a tre- 
mendous scrape, and spoil our fun into the bargain. 
Let go, will you V* he continued, as Hawkins laid 
his hand on his shoulder, entreating him to 
pause. " I tell you I am not going to be stopped by 
yon." He pushed Hawkins from him as he spoke 
with such force, that the latter lost his balance and 
fell to the ground, striking his head against the 
buttress in the fall. He appeared to be stunned 
by the blow, but not seriously hurt. Staggering 
to his feet, he walked slowly to the house, making 
no further attempt to dissuade his schoolfellows 
from their design. Meanwhile Mertoun climbing 
as quickly over the wall as he was able, joined 
his companions, who were now all assembled in the 
Hermitage yard. Hampton came up to meet him 
as he made his appearance. There was a bright 
moon, and the boys could distinguish each other's 
fajces almost as plainly as if it had been day. 

" Mertoun," he said, " everything is ready. The 
three Wheels are fastened to the great doors of 
the bam. The Sun is nailed to one of the old 
clothes-posts, and the Flower-pot to another. All 
the other things are in their places along the top 
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of the stable walls. Tou and I are to go inside 
the manure pit^ and send off the rockets and squibd 
as fast as we can. All the first class have their 
fusees ready to light at the lantern." 

"That's right," said Mertoun. "Don't let us 
lose a moment, or we may be interrupted." 

The boys crowded round the stable lantern, while 
Hampton handed them the lighted matches one 
after another. They were just setting out on their 
several destinations, when there was a sudden rush 
from the shrubbery walk. Two of the first-class 
boys were seized by Waters and Archie Douglas, 
while the voice of Mr. White was heard com- 
manding all immediately to return to the house. 
" Make no noise," he said, speaking only just loud 
enough to be distinctly heard. "It will greatly 
aggravate your offence, if you do make any." 

Taken by surprise, and awed at the usher's 
presence, most of the ringleaders would have sub- 
mitted. Dixon and Smith in particular no sooner 
perceived what h^d taken place, than they retired 
out of sight under cover of the shrubs, whence 
they carefully watched what was passing, But 
the two leaders were determined not to give 
in. Hampton's proud and rebellious spirit could 
not endure the idea of yielding just at the very 
moment of victory ; and Mertoun, keenly excited 
by the sense of the usher's injustice on the one 

L 2 
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hand, and his friend's treachery on the other, was 
resolved to support him. 

" Run up and light the wheels," cried Hampton. 
" There are only two of these fellows, and they have 
as much as ever they can do to hold Everett and 
Evans. Hurry along, Walter, and set alight to the 
wheels. Brook, mount up to the stable-floor ; and 
Thomas, you go to the clothes-posts. I'll tackle 
the rockets." 

Mertoun was about to comply, when Mr. White 
stept forward, and caught him by the collar. 
"Throw down that match," he exclaimed, excitedly, 
"or m give you such a caning as you will re- 
member all your life." 

" You have no right to cane me," cried Mertoun, 
struggling to free himself from his grasp. " When 
Dr. Young comes home, I am ready to answer any- 
thing to him. But no one has given you leave to 
cane me, and you shan't." 

Mr. White again dropped his hand. Angry as 
he was at this bold defiance, the fear lest any 
violent outbreak might be fatal to his friend, still 
held his hand. 

" Come with me to the house," he said. " We 

will settle this matter there." He moved off as he 

spoke, dragging Walter after him. But he had not 

gone far, when he was struck on the side of the 

bead by a heavy block of wood, with sufficient 
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force to stun him for the moment. The boys stood 
still — for a moment, surprised, and somewhat 
alarmed, even in the midst of their excitement, at 
this extreme act of rebellion ; but soon recovering 
themselves, they caught up their fusees, and were 
once more on the point of obeying their leader's 
orders, — when a well-known voice called to them 
from the door of the Hermitage; and the boys, 
looking round, beheld the figure of the Head 
Master, standing on the threshold. 

" All the boys will immediately return to the 
schoolroom," he said in a clear voice, the calmness 
of which contrasted strongly with Mr. White's 
excited tone. "Waters, Douglas, you may let 
those boys go. Mr. White, will you do me the 
favour to unlock the gate of the mead 1 I happen 
to have the key with me." 

The whole commotion was quieted in a moment. 
The whole throng of boys moved off, without a word 
of remonstrance, in the direction of the house, and 
took their places in the schoolroom, divided between 
alarm at the consequences of the scene which had 
just taken place, and curiosity to learn the explana- 
tion — which they felt was now about to be given — 
of the strange occurrences of the last week. Even 
Hampton's excitement seemed to have quieted down. 
He entered the schoolroom along with the others^ 
and took his usual place at the fi.\:€fc-<i.\aaa. 4rs§b.v 
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look of dogged resolution still on his £ice. Mer- 
toon, who stood next him, seemed much disturbed; 
but his expression was rather one of regret, than 
apprehension. There was a profound silence until 
the Doctor himself entered and took his usual seat 
at the upper end of the schoolroom. His first 
words were addressed to the usher. 

" Mr. White," he said, " I need not tell you how 
it grieves me to think that you have had to uudergo 
this anxiety and outrage, in consequence of my 
absence. But you are aware of the circumstances 
which have caused it, and that it has been out 
of my power to prevent it. I should first re- 
lieve your distress by telling you that this dis- 
graceful riot has not done the injury, which no 
doubt you have dreaded. Our poor friend, Charles 
Ellison, died an hour and a half ago, though they 
were not able to send you notice of the fact. Nor 
would it have been any use to send for you. He 
passed away in his sleep, quite calmly, and was never 
•conscious since the time when you last quitted him. 

" You also, boys, I do not doubt, when you hear 
the whole particulars of your exclusion from the 
Hermitage, will be glad to learn that your shameful 
vmisconduct has not distracted the last hours of a 
dying man, as it was very nearly doing. But I shall 
be obliged to take grave notice of what has occurred 
: nevertheless. Who is head-boy this week ? " 
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" I am, sir," said Walter Mertoun, standing for- 
ward, but with a downcast face. 

" Ha, Walter Mertoun, I see. Mrs. Young tells 
me that you have been to her during my absence, 
to make complaint of some wrong which you think 
you have sustained. What is it ? " 

" We thought, sir," began Walter, in a low and 
embarrassed tone, '' that we had done nothing to 
deserve being excluded from the Hermitage parlour 
and yard." 

*' I think you put a question to me on that sub- 
ject, Walter, before I left," said Dr. Young, " and 
I then told you that you were not charged with 
having done anything to cause it. The Hermitage, 
—its grounds, and the mead are Mr. Ellison's private 
property. He has kindly allowed the boys the free 
run of them for two or three years past. But it is 
in his power, of course, to resume the use of them 
whenever he wants them. It would be an ill return 
to him for his kindness to resent angrily such a step 
on his part, whenever it might become necessary. 
You cannot but perceive that yourself." 

" Yes, sir," faltered Mertoun, "but we thought it 
hard that all our amusement should be put a stop to, 
only because— because Mr. White^ — wanted ** 

"Wanted what, Walter ? Speak out plainly." 

"Wanted the Hermitage for his own use — ^to 
live in, I mean." 
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" For Mr. White to live in ? That then is what 
you have supposed 1 You have concluded that you 
were forbidden to enter the Hermitage, or the yard, 
or the mead; that your Castle has been pulled 
down; that the usual festivities on my birthday 
have been stopped, because Mr. White's quiet resi- 
dence at the Hermitage would be thereby interfered 
with ? That has been your notion, has it V* 

" Yes, sir," said Walter, almost inarticulately. 

"I will not ask what has put such a fancy 
into your head. Enough to say it is altogether 
groundless, as you will presently learn. But first, 
Walter, how many years have you been in this 
school ]» 

" Seven," faltered Mertoun. 

" In that time, have you ever known me wilfully 
unjust, capricious, or unkind ? I might ask what 
has Mr. White ever done, to justify you in supposing 
that he would wantonly sacrifice your whole enjoy- 
ment to his own personal comfort ) Such a suspicion 
would do him the most grievous injustice. But 
Mr. White is a stranger to you when compared 
with me. Again I ask you, Walter, have you, or 
any of you, known any instance in which you have 
experienced the unkindness and injustice you have 
suspected here?" 

"No, sir," sobbed Walter, the tears streaming 
down his cheeks. 
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"You shall now hear the true explanation of 
what has happened. Mr. Ellison's onlj son, who 
has long been a terrible sufferer in mind and body, 
was believed to be utterly failing, and his only hope 
consisted in an immediate return to the Hermitage, 
where he had lived years before. His father in- 
sisted on the fact of his son's residence at the 
Hermitage being kept a profound secret. It was 
also necessary, in order to give the patient any 
chance of recovery, that everything in the Her- 
mitage and its immediate neighbourhood should 
be restored to exactly the same state, in which it 
was when Mr. Charles Ellison left it. It was for 
that reason only that your Castle has been pulled 
down. All the materials have been carefully 
deposited in one of Mr. Ellison's outhouses; so that 
they could be replaced without difficulty, as soon as 
the necessity for their absence was over. This was 
why you were shut out of the Hermitage and mead. 
This is why the festivities of my birthday were 
postponed. This is why Mr. White has kept 
incessant watch over you, to prevent the noise that 
might have been fatal. Hh days have been passed 
in this anxious employment : his nights still more 
painfully in attendance on the dying bed of his old 
friend. Now that you know the whole, what do 
you think of your conduct this evening ? " 

Mertoun was unable to speak, but Hampton 
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moved torward, as if to take up the defence of him- 
self and his companions. 

" The boys knew nothing of Mr. Ellison's occu- 
pation of the Hermitage, or of his illness either/' 
he said. 

" No doubt, Hampton," replied the Doctor in a 
sterner tone than he had used before. " The boys 
knew nothing on the subject one way or the other j 
but it was their business to obey, and trust their 
masters, as one boy among you " — he glanced at 
Hawkins as he spoke, "has, I am glad to think, been 
wise and right enough to do. Mertoun, all that 
passed between you and Philip in the playground 
was seen by Mr. White. I hope you are sorry for 
the injustice you have done your schoolfellow.*' 

" Yes, sir," said Mertoun. " I hope Philip will 
forgive me." 

Hawkins came forward with a smile on his face, 
and tl^ two boys heartily shook hands. 

" Now, Hampton, I must return to you," said 
Dr. Young. " So far as I can learn, you have been 
the chief cause of this strange outbreak of disobe- 
dience, the like of which I have never known, 
during all the years of my residence here — the like of 
which I hope and believe I shall never see again." 

" Why do you single me out 1 " asked Hampton, 
angrily. 

" I will tell you," said Dr. Young. " In the first 
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place, I haye learned that it was you who took the 
key of the schoolroom closet out of my study. Mrs. 
Young chanced to be in the room at the time, and 
saw you go to my desk, though you did not see her. 
She had at first no idea what you came there for, 
and femcied that you had been sent by *Mr. White 
to fetch something. Further, Mr. White informs 
me that it was by you that he was locked into the 
closet, an hour or so ago. He had just time to turn 
round and catch sight of your face, as you threw 
the door to. Above all, I myself saw you throw a 
heavy piece of wood, which struck Mr. White on 
the head, and might have seriously injured him. I 
have promised old Mr. Ellison, in whose company 
I arrived at Charlton this evening, and who is now 
lying very ill at his own house, that I would be 
lenient with the boys for their misconduct. He 
has heard some little of what has taken place, and 
fancies that he himself is in some degree the cause 
of it. But my promise, of course, does not extend 
to such conduct as yours. 

'' I shall not submit to be flogged," said Hamp- 
ton, sturdily. 

*^ I have no intention of flogging you. I have 
long had my doubts whether I ought to keep you 
in my school. But all doubt is over now. The 
punishment I shall inflict will be your immediate 
removal from the schooL You will be sent home 
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to-morrow, with a note, explaining the reason of 
your unexpected arrival You had better go now, 
and prepare for your journey." 

Hampton left the room without a word of re- 
monstrance ; and the Doctor turned once more to 
Mertoun and his schoolfellows. 

" Boys," he said, " I told you I had promised 
the old Squire that I would be as lenient, as it was 
possible for me, under the circumstances, to be. If it 
were not that I believed that the evil example of the 
boy, who has just quitted the room, has been the 
main cause of your misbehaviour, I could not do less 
than inflict a severe caning on the ringleaders, and 
the forfeiture of all holidays for some weeks to 
come, upon the whole school As it is, the Castle 
cannot be replaced in the Hermitage yard this 
autumn ; you must be excluded from the mead for 
the remainder of the half-year : the fireworks and 
the other promised entertainments must, this time, 
be foregone altogether. I must say this last penalty 
is one which I specially regret. The 31st of October 
has always been a happy day for me and for my 
pupils, until now. I trust this may be the last 
time that there will ever be any painful associations 
connected with the ** Doctor's Birthday." 
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The Birthday Visit. By Miss Wetherell, 
Stories for Week Days and Sundays. 
Maggie and Emma. By Miss M'Intosh, 
Charley and Georgy ; or, The Children at Gibraltar. 
The Story of a Penny. By Mrs. Pert in g. 
Aunt Maddy's Diamonds. )^y Harriet Myrtle, 
Two School Girls. By Miss Wetherell. 
The Wmow and Her Daughter. By ditto, 
Gertrude and her Bible. By ditto. 
Rose in the Desert. By ditto. 
The Little Black Hen. By ditto. 
Martha and Rachel. By ditto. 
The Carpenter's Daughter. By ditto. 
The Prince in Disguise. By ditto. 
The Story of a Cat. By Mrs. Perring. 
Easy Poetry for Children. With Coloured Plates. 
The Basket of Flowers. With ditto. 
Ashgrove Farm. By Mrs. Myrtle. 
The Story of a Dog. By Mrs. Perring. 
The Angel of the Iceberg. By the Rtru. John TctUL 
Rills from the Fountain. A Lesson for the Young. 
Todd's Lectures to Children. (First Series.) 
— (Second Series.) 

Little Poems for Little Readers. 

Minnie's Legacy. 

Neighbourly Love. 

Kitty's Victory. 

Elise and her Rabbits. 

Happy Charue. 

Annie Price. 

The Little Oxleys. By Mrs, IV, Denz^ Burton. 

Book of One Syllable. With Coloiued Plates. 

Little Helps. With Coloured Plates. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin, for Children. 

Aunt Margaret's Visit. 

Keeper's Travels in Search of his Mastbb* 

Richmond's Annals of the Poor. 

Child's Illustrated Poetry Book. 

The New Book of One Syllable. 

Blanche and Agnes. 

The Lost Chamois-Hunter. 



I a George Rautledge 6^ Sons^ Juvenile Books. 
Santkbgt's |kfD ^tm% A j$pling Sirs %^fi\A. 

With Large Illustrations by H, S. MARKS. J. D. Watson, 
H. Weir, and Keyl, Printed in Colours by Kronheim 
and Others, Demy ^, stiff wrapper; or mounted on 
^ Linen, ar. 



I o Alphabet op Trades. 
Cinderella.* 
Alphabet op Pretty 
Nambs. 

Old Testament Alpha- 
bet. 

Three Little Kittens. 

The History of Five 
Little Pigs.* 

Tom Thumb's Alphabet. 

New Testament Alpha- 
bet. 

The Cats' Tea Party.* 

OurFarm-yardAlphabet. 

The History op Moses. 

The History op Joseph. 

The Alphabet of FxowERS. 

Nursery Rhymes, 2nd 

Series. 

Nursery Games. 

The House that Jack 

Built. 
The Lire of Our Lord. 
The Three Bears. 
Red Riding-Hood. 
New Tale op a Tub.* 
Nursery Tales. 



Old Mother Hubbard. 
Pictures from English 

History, xst Period. 

Ditto, and Period. 

Ditto, 3rd Period. 

Ditto, 4th Period. 

Puss in Boots. 

Tom Thumb. 

Babes in thbJVood. 

Jack and THE Bean-Stalk 

the Laughable ABC. 

Wild Animals, ist Series.* 
Ditto, 2nd Series.* 
Ditto, 3rd Series.* 
Ditto. 4th Series.* 

Tame Animals, ist Series.* 
Ditto, 2nd Series.* 
Ditto, 3rd Series.* 
Ditto, 4th Series.* 

My Mother. 

The Dogs' Dinner Party. 

Little Dog Trusty. 

The White Cat. 

The Ugly Duckling. 

Little Snow-White. 

Dash and the Ducklings. 



* Those marked with an asterisk are not kept en linen. 



%rVixA Pafrot's Sog Hooks. 

Large Coloured Sixpenny Books far Children, with greatly 
improved Illustrations, super-royal Svo, in wrappers. 
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History of Our Pets. 
History of Blue Beard. 
Sindbad the Sailor. 
A, Apple Pie. 
Tom Thumb's Alphabet. 
Baron Munchausen. 
Picture Alphabet. 
Arthur's Alphabet. 



Dorothy Frump and her 

Six Dogs. 
Singing Birds. 
Parrots & Talking Birds 
Dogs. 

Nursery Rhymes. 
Birds. 
Railroad Alphabet, 



London and New Yo^'k. 
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Aunt Mayor's Toy Books (continued). 



6 Alphabet fox Good Boys 
AND Girls. 

The Sea-Side Alphabet. 

Farm-Yard Alphabet. 

Greedy Jem and his 
Little Brothers.* 

Our Puss and Her Kit- 
Hop o' MY Thumb, [tens.* 

Jack the Giant Killer. 

Little Red Riding-Hood. 

Beauty and the, Beast. 

Happy Days op Child- 
hood.* 

Little Doo Trusty. 

The Cats' Tea Party. 

The Babes in the Wood. 

Wild Animals. 

British Animals. 

The Frog who would a- 

WOOING Co.* 

The Faithless Parrot.* 
The Farm-Yard.* 
Horses. 

Old Dame Trot. 
Multiplication Table. 
Chattering Jack. 
King Cole. 
Prince Long Nose. 
The Enraged Miller. 
The Hunchback. 



Grammar in Rhymi^ 
Baby's Birthday.* 
Pictures from thb 
Streets.* 

Lost on the Sea-shore.* 
Animals and Birds.* 
A Child's Fancy Dress 

Ball. 

A Child's Evening Party. 
Annie and Jack in Lon- 
don. [Shoe. 
One, Two, Buckle my 
Mary's New Doll.* 
When the Cat's Away.* 
Naughty Puppy.* 
Children's Favourites.* 
Naughty Boys and Girls. 
Little Minxes. 
Struwelpej'ER. [Life; 
Little Minnie's Child 
King Nutcracker. 
Lazy Bones. 
British Soldiers. 
British Sailors. 
British Volunteers. 
Laughter Book for 

Children. 
Grisly Beard. 
Rumpelstiltskin. 
Dog Puffy. 
Thb Fairy Ship. 



How Jessie was Lost. 

Tht above t except those marked tuiik an asterisk, may he Mmd 
strengly mounted on cloth, price One Shilling each. 



With Coloured Pictures, 



o 3 Cinderella. 

Red Riding-Hood. 
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ACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

uss IN Boots. 



Royal S2fno, with Illustrations, gilt edgis* 



o 6 History op My Pets. 
Hubert Lee. 
Ellen Lesub. 



Jessie Graham. 
Florence Arnott. 
Blind Alice. 



14 George Rimtlcdge &* Sons* /uvfnile Books, 



ROUTLEDGE*S 6d. JUVENILES (cotUinutd), 



t. d. 

o 6 Gracb and Clara. 

Recollections of Mt 
Childhood. 

Egerton Roscoe. 

Flora Mortimer. 

Charles Hamilton. 

Story op a Drop of Water 

Learning Better than 
Houses and Land. 

Maud's First Visit to her 
Aunt. In Words of One Syl- 
lable. 

Easy Poems. 

The Boy Captive. By Peter 

Parley. 

Stories op Child Lipe. 
Dairyman's Daughter. 
Arthur's Tales for the 

Young. 
Hawthorne'sGentle Boy. 
Pleasant AND Profitable 
The False Key. 
The Bracelets. 
Waste Not, Want Not. 
Tarleton, and Forgive and 

Forget. 

Lazy Lawrence and the 

White Pigeon. 
The Barring Out. 
The Orphans and OldPoz. 
The Mimic. 
The Purple Jar, and other 

Tales. 

Parley's Poetry & Prose. 
Arthur's Stories for 
Little Girls. 

The Young Cottager. 
Parley's Thos. Titmouse. 



Arthur 'sChristmasStory 

The Lost Lamb. 

Arthur's Stories for Lit- 
tle Boys. 

Arthur's Organ Boy. 

Margaret Jones. 

The Two School Girls. 

The Widow and her 
Daughter. 

The Rose in the Desert. 

The Birthday Present 
and The Basket Woman. 

Simple Susan. 

The Little Merchants. 

Tale of the Universe. 

Robert Dawson. 

Kate Campbell. 

Basket of Flowers. 

Babes in the Basket. 

The Jewish Twins. 

Children on the Plains. 

Little Henry and his 
Bearer. 

The Little Black Hen. 

Martha and Rachel. 

Carpenter's Daughter. 

The Prince in Disguise. 

Gertrude and her Bible. 

The Contrast. Miss Edge- 
worth, 

The Grateful Negro. Do, 

Jane Hudson. 

A Kiss for a Blow. 

Young Negro Servant. 

LiNA and her Cousins. 

Arthur's Last Penny, 

Bright-eyed Bessie. 

The Gates Ajar. 



SjOttiUbgt'a dmtririemig Inimles. 

Royal $2fno, fancy covers. 



o 4 The Basket of Flowers 
The Babes in the Basket. 
Easy Poems for Children. 
Jessie Graham. 
HISTORY of My Pets. 



Florence Arnott. 
Robert Dawson. 
Recollections of Mt 
Childhood. 

Brooke and Brooke F arsi 
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4 Life in the Wilds. 
Hill and the Valley. 
The Widow and her 
Daughter. 

The Two School Girls. 
The Jane Hudson. 
A Kiss for a Blow. 
Hubert Lee. 
Flora Mortimer. 



A Drop of Water. 
The False Key. 
The Bracelets, 
The Purple Jar. 
Simple Susan. 
Kate Campbell. 
Little Henry and his 
Bearer. 

The Gates Ajar. 



Edited by Rev, R. A. Willmott. Illustrated by Foster, 
Gilbert, Corbould, Franklin, and Harvey. Ele- 
gantly printed on good paper t post 8t/^, gilt edges ^ bevelled 
boards, 

5 o Spenser's Faerie Queene. Illustrated by Corbould. 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Illustrated by ditto. 
KiRKE White. By Southey, Illustrated by Birket Foster. 
Southey's Joan of Arc, and Minor Poems. Illus- 
trated by Gilbert. 
Pope's Poetical Works. Edited by Carey. 
Milton's Poetical WorIcs. Illustrated by Harvey. 
Thomson, Beattie, and West. lUust. by Birket Foster. 
Herbert. With Life and Notes by Rev. R. A. Willmott, 
COWPER. lUust. by Birket Foster. Edited by Willmott, 
Longfellow's Complete Poetical Works. Illustrated. 

Prose Works. 

Burns' Poetical Works. Illustrated by John Gilbert. 
Fairfax's Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered. Illustrated 

by Corbould. 

Percy's Reliques of Ancient Poetry. Illust by ditto. 
Scott's Poetical Works. Illustrated by ditto. 
Mackay's Ballads and Lyrics. Illust. by John Gilbert. 
Wordsworth. Illustrated by Birket Foster. 
Crabbe. Illustrated by ditto. 

Mackay's Songs. Complete Edition. Illust. by "Gilbert. 
Eliza Cook's Poems. With Illustrations and Portrait. 
Moore's Poems. Illustrated by Corbould, &c. 
Byron's Poems. Illustrated by Gilbert, Wolf, Foster. 
Bennett's Poetical Works. Portrait and Illustrations. 
Campbell's Poetical Works. Illustrated by W. Harvey. 
Lover's Poetical Works. Portrait and Illustrations. 
Rogers' Poetical Works. With Portrait, &c 
Lord Lytton's Poetical Works, ^s. 6d, 

Dramatic Works. 6s. 

Dryden's Poetical Works. With Portrait, &e. 
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Slontlekge's S^tt-an)^- j$k(rtmi3 $0tt8, ftt. 

PrinUd 9m Hnitd ^per, /cap. Bva, gilt edges. With 

Illustrations, 

Longfellow's Complete Poetical Works. lUust. 
COWPER. Illust. by Birket Foster. Edited by Willmott. 
Milton's Poetical Works. Illustrated by Harvey. 
Wordsworth's Poetical Works. Illust. by B. Foster. 
Southey's Joan of Arc, and Minor Poems. Illust. 

by Gilbert 

Goldsmith, Johnson, Shenstonb, and Smollett. Do. 

Kirks White. By Southey, Illustrated by Birket Foster. 

Burns. Illustrated by Gilbert. ' 

Thomas Moore's Poems. Illustrated by Corbould. 

Byron's Poems. Illustrated by Gilbert, Wolf, &c. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Illustrated by Gilbert. 

Scott's Poetical Works. With Illustrations. 

Herbert's Works. With Illustrations. 

Thomas Campbell's Poetical Works. Illust. by Gilbert. 

Shakespeare's Complete Works. 

Chaucer's Poetical Works. 

Willis's Poetical Works. 

Golden Gleanings. 

Choice Poems and Lyrics. 

Shakespeare Gems. 

Book op Wit and Humour. 

Wise Sayings of the Great and Good. 

Montgomery's Poems. 



Fcap, Svo, with Illustrations t in cloth, 
2 6 Longfellow's Complete Poetical Works. 



Scott's Poems. 
Byron's Poems. 
CowPER's Poems. 
Wqrdswqrth's Poems. 



Burns' Poems. 
Moore's Poems. 
Milton's Poems. 
Pope's Pqems. 



Or bound in a new style^ 8 vols,^ cloth^ £1, 

$imtleV8 ^acht ^otU, 

iSmo, with Portrait, 
I o Longfellow's Complete Poetical Works. Paper, 

IS. ; cloth, tt. 6d. 

Burns' Complete Poetical Works. Paper, is, ; doth, 
Scott's Poetical Wqrks. Cloth, is, [is, 6d, 

London: THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 
New York: 4x6. BROOMB STREET. 
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